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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 15-21. Bread of Life. 
6: 24-40. (Easter Meeting.) 

In the air about us are certain constant and 
certain variable elements. There must al- 
ways be enough oxygen to sustain life, but 
the amount of moisture and the warmth va: 
ries from time totime. Inthe spiritual world, 
too, we find constant and flactuating elements. 
The soul moves on from one reservoir of sup. 
ply to another. As we grow older and think 
and observe more, perhaps former sources of 
supply fail to feed us. We outgrow certain 
books, for instance, even some of a devotional 
character. Certain forms and ceremonies, 
certain modes of expression and of activity 
lose their value for us, but if the soul is mov- 
ing on in the right direction they simply give 
way to other kinds of inflaences which are 
none the less enriching. 


But through all that is transitional in the 
life of the soul, through all the changes of 
view point, one source of supply persists, and 
it matters very little if changes take place in 
the region of our thought and emotion, pro- 
vided the one great force for righteousness in 
our lives endures, and Jesus Christ remains 
the same, yesterday, today and forever. We 
may of course know him better and realize 
more fully his many-sidedness, but the change 
in our thought of him always tends to greaten 
him as he becomes the one essential element 
of our spiritual nutriment, the minister of the 
life of God to us, the interpreter of dark 
problems, the friend and brother. 


This is what he meant by his plain, bold 
statement, ‘‘I am the Bread of Life.” It 
means nothing to him who will not recognize 
any other life than the self-centered one, who 
drowns his heavenward aspirations as he 
plunges into the current of this world’s in- 
terests. But any one who realizes that God 
meant him to live, not as the brutes that per- 
ish, but as his own child, soon sees that what 
he needs in his effort to lift himself above the 
things of earth is not an abstract system of 
ethics, not cold, distant ideals, but a living, 
loving, radiant presence, yet not so exalted as 
to be above ‘“‘human nature’s daily food.” 


John 





We can philosophize about the need of 
bread or analyze its elements. But the vital 
thing for every one of us is to partake of the 
bread which Christ offers. Many kinds of 
foods are being pressed upon the market in 
these days. Their sponsors simply ask the 
public to try them. Jesus says: ‘Come and 
see.” ‘Take me and try me. Find out if I 
do not satisfy the hunger of your nature, 
which you may now ignore, but which will 
sooner or later assert itself. Feed on me and 
you will grow up into my likeness, and through 
you the same bread will find its way to some 
other starving soul.’”’ 


APRIL NOTES 

The London delegates from New England will be 
given a bon voyage reception in Tremont Temple, 
July 2. 

One junior society reports a “‘sermon drill” by its 
members. The pastor’s morning words are re- 
viewed, and the result is helpful. 

Massachusetts Endeavorers will add glory t» the 
19th of April in several county rallies: Middlesex 
at Cambridge, Worcester at Fitchburg and Essex 
at Gloucester. 

Have you tried a ‘church meeting” in your 
society? Let the varied interests of your own par- 
ticular church come in for ccnsideration in brief 
papers. The officers of the church should be pres- 
ent and the pastor and Sunday school superinten¢- 
ent could use the occasion for short talks emphasiz- 
ing needs as they see them. 








if your Brain is Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. D. CRoTHERS, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asy- 
lum, Hartford, Conn., says: “It is a remedy of 
great value in building up functional energy and 
brain force.” 





















The saying is: ‘‘ We can’t keep house without one.” 

There is no oilstove in the world as good as the Automatic— none so simple, so 
effective, so economical. The Automatic is Valweless, which absolutely 
prevents clogging, dying out of flame, flooding, or conflagration. 
there is no waste, oil comes only as burned. 


The Automatic Cabinet Oilstove 







In the Automatic 










in nine other styles and sizes, $5.50 

to $17.00. Tested Ovensthat 

bake. Six, specially for the Auto- 
matic, $2.25 to $4.00. End door, 

Side Drop Door, or Upright. 

Most elegant oilstove ever 
placed on the market. 

Handsome swell-front 
design. 

Solid panel ends and 
armor-protected oil res- 
ervoir. 

Cabinet style, but tray 
open for easy cleaning. 

All welded joints. 
















May we send you a Free Sample of Electric 
Welding as used in the Automatic? 
wonderful process of applied electricity yet made. 


No. 3 High Junior, Price . 
No. 3 Junior (same stove without the 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS everywhere sell the Automatic, or should do so. 
If he offers a substitute, or does mot handle the Automatic, then write us; we will either 
refer you to some nearby agent, or sell you direct and prepay freight within limits. 


Catalogue and other unsolicited testimonials free. 


CENTRAL OlL AND GAS STOVE Co., 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Oilstoves in the World. 


217 School St., Gardner, Mass., Us S: As 





It is the most 






114.00 
11.50 





lo wer cabinet) 


























The 
Boston 
Book 


Prepared by THE CONGREGATIONALIS1 
for the International Council (Sepi., 
1899). Several thousand copies were sold at 
36 cts. each, in paper, and 75 cts., cloth. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS OVER 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tho book was printed from type. We have 
on hand a few hundred copies of the paper 
bound edition which we will sell at 


20 cents 


each. This price includes postage if the book 
is to be sent by mail. Orders filled as re 
ceived until the edition is exbausted. 


Early orders will secure the book with mop, 
of which there is a limited number. 


Address BOSTON BOOK, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 











THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
SERVICES 


2d and 3d Series 


Specially suited for use in connection with 
the themes of this year’s i 


S. S. LESSONS 


2d SERIES. 

No. 21 —1 Am. 

No. 22 —I Am the Bread of Life. 

No. 23—I Am the Light of the World. 

No. 24—I Am the Good Shepherd. 

No. 25 - | Am the Way, the Truth, the 
Life. 

No. 26—I Am the Living One. 


3d SERIES. 
No. 27 —The Master and His Disciples. 
No. 29— Simon Peter. No. 30— James. 
No. 31—John. No. 32— Paul. 
100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid. 
Sample Set of 39 Services, 15 Cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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CasEIN is that past of milk from which cheese 
is made, and unless the casein is modified an in- 
fant cannot digest it. maps 's Food really modi- 
fies the casein. oo 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Charles 
ton, 8..C., July, 1900.—The question will be asked 
by many, " «How shall we go to Charleston?” The 
trunk lines have made a one fare rate for the round 
trip, plus $2, for the above occasion. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, in connection with the Southern 
Railway, the great steel highway of travel to the 
South, leads to the city of Charleston, carrying you 
in luxuriously appointed trains, embracing all the 
comforts and conveniences of the finest metropoli- 
tan hotels. All trains of the Southern Railway are 
composed of the highest type of vestibuled Pullman 
and dining cars and are operated throughout the 
year. This route is universally recognized as the 
great tourist route of America, and those going to 
Charleston to attend this convention are given the 
choice of different routes via the Southern Railway, 
and if desiring to make side trips itto western 
North Carolina, “the land of the sky,’ can do so at 
a small additional cost. This country is noted for 
the most enchanting scenery and attractive sum- 
mer hotels in the South. It is a region of wonder- 
{ul surprise to the tourist and health seeker. No 
other section contains a more wonderful scenery— 
so many waterfalls, so many wide, sweeping moun- 
tain views and so many lakes and verdure-c.ad val- 
leys. For particulars regarding the trip call or ad- 
dress George OC. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. 





Ir is not unusual to notice and make a great ado 
over some feat well worthy of praise, and overlook 
entirely the none the less worthy or useful items: 
a seemingly little thing—like whether or not a 
woman is made perpetually uncomfortable by the 
hot range—when something has been discovered 
to obviate the same, O. stoves were considered 
good years ago, when they were just a large lamp 
with a wick. The wick troubled so by charring 
and seaping and getting out of order that it was 
thought a great thing when a practical stove was 
made without a wick; to do so, however, it seemed 
necessary to use a valve. Today a valve is con- 
sidered as great, and by many an even greater 
trouble and nuisance than a wick, simply because 
a way has been found to get along without either. 
How an oil stove could be made without a wick or 
valve seems at first unanswerable, and quite likely 
it was a great discovery, but it was right at hand 
and appears in the Automatic Blueflame Oil Stove 
made by the Central Oil & Gas Stove Co., Gardner, 
Mass. The principle involved is that well-known 
one, simply that liquid will run downhill. A reser- 
voir is used that has what is calied a “maintained 
oil level,” like the old German study lamp; then 
the burner moves up and down; when the burner 
is down of course the oil runs into it; whan it-is up 
it runs out, and the flame is controlled by the depth 
of oil in the burner. 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
under heading 











elc., published this at ten cenis a line. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. yes Wall 
St., New York. April, 1833 to 


improve the moral and social condition of seam 
tains ae and missionari pe n Sue 


homes an: ouses in roo tn tooling ing seaports at home 
qT. i renee te libraries oo vessels ; 
Sailor’s Magazine, 


publishes the binele o Riond and 


(oatritutions to sustain ite work iy solicited, and 
remittances of same are roqnested to be irect to 
the main office of the society at New Y 

Rev. e qe A. A groban, President. 
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@ ‘Fiscal Agent for 


and negotiate and 


BANKERS, er loans of rail. 
“at Wile 0 ut. Joon Se compa 
nies, ete. Securities 
Members bought and sold op 
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wer DEAL IN 
# sh-Grade Investment Securities, 
ists of current offerings sent on a lication, 
PHILADELPHIA RRESPONDENTS, 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO. 





10% FOR YOUR MONEY. 


luvestments safe as the Bank of Eugland. 
Good as Government Bonds. 
No specula‘ion, no alluring promises. 
I have only genuine bona fide investments to offer. 
large or smail amounts, Write for particulars. 
Cc. L. MENDEL, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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FisK TPACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.; 
San Francisco; 


Washington; Chicago; eapolis ; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. Everett 0. Fiex & Co. 


tae PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Y: 
Recommends od to colleges, Sheet famil 
Advises p: about sch 1 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


lar course fn all departments, with addi- 
struction in New Snag t Greek, 3 
trance examination Thursday 6, 1 
A.M. For Ontalogue or farted tnfecinatiol soon to 


Prof. OC. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 
CONNE TIOUT, HARTFORD. 
67th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 26, 1900. 
THEOLOCICAL 














Ample Eiaipmene - SEMINARY, 
Coarse in Mis ions. 


poor vs Professor Jacobus. Hartford, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


THAND jocks feptisrin 
week, pupils are 
plainly told whether Ly Fs pted for — 
phers. Low rates, ey id advancement. é 
pe:tence in teaching different sy: “tor cir- 
cular. Rev. Ggo. Balupion 614 Oengregational House. 


ACADEMY AND HOME E°5..2.8°8 


Greenwich, Ct. 

an ideal combinativn of school and pea a for ten 

ecw 28 miles from New Yor« City. 
ealthfulness. Thorough mental, moral 

trainipg 75th year of Academy. J. 





cand and phyatcal 





MASSACHUSETI8, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Higher education of young women, 98th_year 
opens Sept. lv, 1900. ‘Thr. e courses, Academic, Elect- 
ive and ( ollege rreparatory. 25 acres of ground. See 
The Cong egationalist ef March 22. 


Mias IDA ©. ALLEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FuR YUUN@ WOMEN. 


68th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed, College 
prej.a atory, with advanced courses for high school 
graduates and others not wishing fu'l oulegs course. 
art and music. Gympasiur a. senate, golf exten- 


sive grounds. beautifu' ealihtully “shunted. 
Ohristiaa home influences. “ver  Gheukar and views 
address the president. 

Rev. SAMULL V. COLE, D. D., Norton, Mars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT AGADEMY "*" “xixs.ts:sz: 


Andover, Mass 
The 72d year opens September 13th. 


Site and buildings unsurpassed Over Sm pense of 
grove and lawns, with Lew gf "4 

Draper Hall is gamigned 
veniences for the hi and  coenfert of 
inw effective systems of hot water heati 






electric 
her own 


lighting. Each y young lady has a single 
bureau, closet and tollet conveniences. 

Extended teminary courses in Latin, Gre Brench 
and German languages. with History, Lite re and 


Science. and rare facilities for Music and Art are fully 
provided for, and also a thorough college fitting course. 
The total expenre for board and tuition, except music 
and drawing, is $400 per annum. 
Address Miss EMILY A. MBANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 
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DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrasks 
and the Dakotas. Correspondenc e solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 


Yo NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on eee Ee i River ae Farms. 








18 experience Wat 
ness. Send for Ce appiteations, | aa of refer- 


ences and m . Over 
ent: prey invested. gh a 08 See PAYING 
oans on my books. 


WILLIAM 7. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
808 Century Building, Minneapolis. Minn. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, oie. County, Railroad or other Bonds and 
~ thot -e- to . Sn omar —J—-4 
inv cigat > elim’ repor commu 
Hons confidential. ~ Address t he Ba. ston Defaulted 
Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Bullding, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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GRAND FORKS, 8. D. 
(Established 1883.) 


EJ. LANDER & C0. 











NELSON’S sates o- 
Teachers’ 
Bibles 


nar ail CONTAIN 
the aids for’ New Helps 


350 Illustrations 
New Concordance 


New Maps 
The Helps 5 


; what senmanaateel 
teachers want. All new and graphically 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 
is the most com- 

The Concordance oie vet pro. 
duced, as it combines Concordance, Subject 
index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc, in one A BC list. A 
great achievement and facility. 

are beautifully colored, 
The 12 Map S carefully revised and 
specially engraved from the latest surveys, 
with complete index. 

preeti Soni rababook of the Tigheee’ ae 
or Biblical study.” 
weal ‘trict trom S10 upwards, Wor cals 
by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 





























Dr. Reuen Thomas’s Book, 


The Kinship 
of Souls. 


By REUEN THOMAS. 
Decorated Cloth, 


‘* Has a message for every thinking person.’’—Bos- 
ton Courter. 

“The value of Dr. Thomas’s book lies in the 
really noble attitude adopted towards undenemina- 
tionalism. ... It expresses the sincerest convic- 
tions of a man who is very deeply in earnest.” — 
Boston Transcript. 

** At every point of interest in the narrative there 
is kept up a bright succession of literary allusion, 
poetic quotation, philesophic disquisition. . . The 
story is skillfully told.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, | $ 


254 Washington St., Boston. 


A Narrative. 


12mo. $1.50. 





A Masterly Treatment of the Resurrection. 


THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. 


For readers of all creeds and no creeds. 


By REUEN THOMAS, D. D. 
12mo, $1.25. 

“An ‘Agnostic’ confesses to being an agnostic no 
longer. Bereaved fathers and mothers have conveyed 
their thanks for new courage and hope.” — Extract from 
the author’s preface to second edition. 

“Scholarly without being technical, reverent and de- 
vout without lacking the temper and tone of business- 
like discussion.” — The Congregationalist. 


AN EASTER CIFT. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE. 


By Mrs. J. H. KNOWLES. 
Introduction by Bishop Vincent. 


Twelve noble expositions, extraordinary in their spir- 
itual iusight and Spain beautiful as ter flowers, 
one fer each mon 


Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, Price, $1.00. 
Sold by all Booksellers or <i postpaid, on receipt of 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


220 Columbus Avenue,-Boston. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books 


THE QUEEN’S GARDEN 


By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, author of ‘‘ Under 
the Man-Fig” and “The Wire Cutters.” 
16mo, $1 25 
A romantic story of New Orleans, including 

a yellow-fever episode; a Paul and- Virginia 

love affair which pronpers 4 a should ; 

the city, and ac 

which, 


it move- 








tive ——— of scenes in 


con yh ae experien 
Sowerer rae not interfere with the rig’ 
ment and outcome of the story. 


KNIGHTS IN FUSTIAN 


By CAROLINE Brown. Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


This is a story of the attempt at insurrection 
in Indiana during the War for the Union. 
Details of the ar: secret meetings, es- 
capes of loyal spies, and a fine love story make 
a very interesting — = ich has also the 
—, of being in a col egree historically ac- 
cura’ 


THE PROSE OF EDWARD 
ROWLAND SILL 
With an Introduction comprising some Fa. 


miliar Letters. 16mo, $1 25. 


Those who have read Sill’s poems will be 
glad to have this book, which contains Essays 
on Literary and Educational Topics, charming 
short papers that appeared in the Atlantic 
Contributors’ Club, and some Letters. The 
book is bright, wise, and delightful. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


Subscribers’ Wants 














Notices under this headi: g five lines fee sees 
oa to the line), cost pot Afty a: each inser: 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


For Sale. House in Auburndale, corner lot. J. M. 
er No. Wilbraham, Mass. 


easant rooms u 
rm MMitebelt’ 8, 137 


Boo nd Board. one 
flight with first-class board at 
bury Street, Boston. 


For Sale. A Hook and Hastings pipe ° a ex- 
cellent condition, $200. Address ison nant, 
Littleton, Mass. 


12,000 will purchase half-interest ins ~ old — 
lished mercantile house in —— a 
active man this is a rare opportunity. Gen. M. Cook: 
3,742 Cottage Grove Ave., cago. 


Country Besidence. Unusual gen to se- 
cure fine country home in one of the most pleasant 
locations in central Connecticut. ‘6 modern house, 
fourteen rooms, nice lawn, ma e trees, pure 
water, etc. P. 0. Box 139, Meri 


le 8 
en, Ct. 


my mn-boeks. The Con 
N. D., wishes to obtain al four dozen, copies o 
Laudes Domini, Prayer Meeting Edition, by Charles 8. 
Robinson. Any church having such books, and willing 
to donate or ¥ 1 them at reduced | pece, is requested to 
write to Rev. J. T. Killen, Hope, 


A yy church of Hope. 
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PARIS 
OF TO-DAY 


People who are going to the 
Paris Exposition and those who 
are not going, but who have an 
interest in the French Capital, | 
will find in the group of papers 
on this subject now appearing in 


| THE 
CENTURY 


MAGAZINE 


a graphic, entertaining and com- 
petent description of Paris by one 
who knows the city thorougily. 
No better or more interesting des- 
criptive papers have ever been 
contributed to an American maga- 
zine. The writer is 


RICHARD 
WHITEING 


Author of the popular novel, 
**No. 5 John Street.’ 
The papers are as follows: 
I THE GOVERNMENTAL MACHINE 
(February) 
Il Paris oF THE FAUBOURGS(March) 
II] FASHIONABLE Paris (April) 
IV Parisian PASTIMES (May) 
V Lire oF THE BouLEVARDS (June) 
VI Artistic Paris (July) 


Richly illustrated by 


CASTAIGNE 


The distinguished French artist who 
has lately been decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honor and whose 
illustrations in THe CenTuRY MAGAZINE 
have attracted wide attention. 

Mr. Castaigne will also furnish to 
THe Century MAGAZINE 


A Series of 
Illustrations of the 
Paris Exposition 






@ Subscriptions to Tue Century may 
begin atany time. Price $4.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, - 


New York, 

















For Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings. 


SACRED SONGS 


No. THE NEW 


BOOK. 


Send 20 cents for a sample copy, and see if you 
do not like it as well as Ne. 1, of which over 720,000 
copies have been sold. #25 per 100. 

All royalties paid to Mr. Moody’s Schools. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicagv. 


HARWICHPORT, MASS. 


TO LET FOR THE SEASON—Large, modern 12-roc 1) 
house, thoroughly furnished with all modern convet- 
iences, wide piazzas, fine stable, 3 stalls, excellent beac!) 
for bathing, exclusive bath-house ; also 10-room cottag¢, 
well furnished, running water; will let ==" 
Apply to EMULOUS SMALL, Harwichport, Mass 








CARYL COLEMAN, President. 


RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, Vice-Pres. 


Church Glass and Decorating Company of New York 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


MURAL DECORATIONS 


Numbers 3, 5 and 7 WEST 29th STREET, 


NEW YORK 








) 





Volume LXXXV 
Two Notable Numbers 


The next two issues of The ist will 
be of exceptional interest and value. On April 12 
qe shall publish our annual 

BASTER NUMBER, 
with these special features: 

THE Lost CHRIST, & sermon, by Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D. D. 

On EASTER Eves, an Easter story, by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

THE RESURRECTION, ITS PROPHECY AND Com- 
PLETION, illustrated by reproductions of paintings, 
by Estelle M. Hurl. 

THE EDUCATION OF DEAR JIM, a sketch of child 
life, by Laura E. Richards, 

RODNEY’S PANSY BROTHERS, a flower story for 
ebildren, by Jessie Wright Whitcomb. 

THE ENGLISH HOME AS COMPARED WITH THE 
AMERICAN, the fourth in the series on Home Life 
in Other Lands, by Rev. ©. Silvester Horne. 

On April 19 will appear our 


ECUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE 
NUMBER, : 
containing material pertinent to the great mission- 
ary gathering in New York. There will be over 
forty pictures of prominent participants, both mis- 


sionaries and administrative officers representing 


alllands. In addition, five articles by experts will 
summarize the achievements of the last century in 
the five main centers of missionary activity. The 
countries treated and the writers are: 

TURKEY, by Rev. H. O. Dwight, D. D. 

JAPAN, by Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D. 

CHINA, by Rev. Henry Kingman. 

INDIA, by Rev. J. E. Abbott. 

AFRICA, by Frederic P. Noble, author of The 
Redemption of Africa. 


The Christian World 


There is a peculiar tender- 
ness in the solemnity of the 
anniversaries included in this week which 
we all appreciate as it draws near. Nei- 





Holy Week 


. ther ritualists nor the less formal mem- 


bers of those branches of the church 
which pay special heed to the occasion 
monopolize the reverence felt for it or 
the benefit of its observance. Christians 
of every name follow afresh in spirit the 
course of our Lord’s last teachings and 
experiences, recline with him at the sup- 
per table, go forth with him to the som- 
ber garden, follow him to court and trial, 
listen to his words of blended agony and 
love upon the cross, mourn with the dis- 
consolate disciples as they bury him, and 
share their bewildered joy in the fact of 
his resurrection. Surely at no other 
period do believers draw more genuinely 
near to one another or to him. Let no 
one feel that services commemorating 
these events are unseemly. Rightly con- 
ceived they are uscfal helps to personal 
consecration and church activity and en- 
largement. But the devotion of the year 
must not be confined to Holy Week. 
Rather let it create and promote a piety 
which shall prove its reality and vigor by 


its fruits unceasingly. 


The gift by Mrs. Fred- 
erick Billings of $50,- 
000 to the Moody me- 
morial endowment cheers the hearts of 
the committee which is undertaking to 


The Moody Badew- 
ment : 
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put the Moody institutions on a per- 
manent basis. This is the largest single 
gift received since Mr. Moody’s death, 
but there have been a number ranging 
from $5,000 down, and there is evidence 
of deep interest in the movement, not 
only in different parts of this country, 
but in Great Britain, whence one or two 
generous contributions have recently 
come. Meanwhile the current expenses 
of the schools are being met largely 
through the efforts of Mr. Will R. Moody, 
and the spiritual atmosphere at North- 
field, Mount Hermon and Chicago was 
never charged with more earnestness, 
and the students there are honoring Mr. 
Moody’s memory by taking an outspoken 
position on the side of Christ. Mr. 8S. M. 
Sayford has recently been appointed sec- 
-retary of the advisory committee on the 
memorial endowment, which is made up 
of prominent laymen in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. D. W. 
McWilliams, 39 South Portland Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is treasurer. The next few 
months will witness, we trust and be- 
lieve, a large outpouring of gifts for 
the carrying on of Mr. Moody’s cherished 
institutions. 


We have never known a 
gee 4p united and fervent desire 
among Christians for a reli- 
gious revival which was unrewarded. 
‘* Ask, and ye shall receive” is Christ’s 
abiding promise. We bave known per- 
sons to come together in prayer from a 
sense of duty without seeing results. 
But desire is different from duty. There- 
fore we note with hope the assembling of 
seventy or more business men at a noon 
hour one day last week in a vacant store 
on Fremont Place, Boston, to pray for a 
revival. The meeting was arranged by 
the Evangelistic Association, and was 
called as a result of two meetings of :in- 
isters in Park Street vestry, of which 
mention has been made in our columns. 
It was led by Mr. George H. Shaw, and 
we understand it is to be followed by 
other gatherings, to which the public will 
be invited. Much private prayer should 
be offered that this movement may grow 
in power and bring great results. 


ans inch The offer of dollar for 
Baptists dollar to the limit of 

Higher Education 415 000 which Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller bas recently made to New- 
ton Theological Institution is in line with 
a definite educational policy dating from 
the forming in 1888 of the American Bap- 
tist Education Society. During the eleven 
years of the existence of this society 
grants have been made to forty separate 
institutions, in twenty-nine states and 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada. Four- 
teen are in the South, one only being for 
colored students, and twelve in the West. 
The amount thus far paid out has been 
$288,345, not counting the initial $600,000, 
given through the society for the found- 
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ing of the University of Chicago. This 
amount, large as it is, does not state the 
real results of the society’s policy. With 
a view to the fostering of higher educa- 
tion under wise supervision and with 
something like an assurance of perma- 
nency, the society’s grants have been con- 
ditioned on an equal, or generally a much 
larger, sum being raised by the other 
friends of the institutions aided: $873,521 
are reported as already collected, making 
a total increase of funds of $1,133,513, to 
which probably $50,000 more should be 
added as collected subsequent to the expi- 
ration of the time limits. It is also to 
be remembered that the University of 
Chicago, with its holdings of nearly $15,- 
000,000, would not have come into being 
but for this society. These remarkable 
advances among Baptists are due mainly 
to two men, Rev. W. L. Morehouse, D. D., 
corresponding secretary of the society, 
whose statesmanlike views of the entire 
educational situation rallied Baptist edu- 
cators to the society, and to Mr. Rocke- 
feller. 


Pe ’ We suppose it is 
ecting Mormonism venerally agreed out- 
parent oases ae side of the Mormon 

Church that Mormonism is destructive of 
the family and of civil liberty. It de- 
stroys the first by fostering polygamy, 
and the second by demanding absolute 
obediénce to the Mormon leaders. Yet 
we have no doubt that Mormons gen- 
erally are religious, and that they obey 
their consciences. To reach them with 
the truth by ordinary means is difficult. 
Christian churches in Utah have made 
little direct impression on them during 
the last twenty years. It is time to try 
some new method, and the one proposed 
by the Utah Gospel Mission commends 
itself to us. Its plan is to send laborers 
to the people in villages and country 
places with suitable literature and the 
personal message. It is sensible, practi- 
cal and we believe will be effective. The 
new organization is composed of trust- 
worthy and well-known men of several 
denominations. Its secretary, Rev. J. D. 
Nutting, has been for several years the 
pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Salt Lake City. He knows the situa- 
tion, is a devoted minister and an effect- 
ive speaker. He is now in Boston and 
will be glad to present to churches the 
plan of the mission. It deserves atten- 
tion not only because of the importance 
of its object, but because it is the result 
of patient study of peculiar conditions in 
Utah, and seems admirably adapted to 
meet them. 


A series of religious services 
% _——_ has recently been held in 
Denver, Col., which deserves 


attention for several reasons. They were 
held in a Methodist church for the avowed 
purpose of bringing men to Christ, yet 
the pastor advertised the absence of re- 
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vival methods usually employed. The 
meetings were conducted by Bishop J. H. 
Vincent. They were for men only. No 
invitations were given to sign cards, or to 
rise or to come forward for prayers. No 
appeals were made to stir the emotions. 
But Christ was presented as the Saviour 
and Master of men, and those who in- 
tended “to lead a new life, following the 
commandments of God, and working from 
henceforth in his holy ways,” were in- 
vited to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
Naturally some Methodists who have 
been used to different ways of conducting 
revivals have criticised the meetings. 
But the Christian Advocate says that the 
results are eminently satisfactory. Large 
and increasing audiences of men showed 
deep interest and many accepted the in- 
vitation to partake of the sacrament. 
The Advocate appends this one caution: 
“Bishop Vincent’s experiment requires 
Bishop Vincent. What has proven a 
blessed success in his hands would be a 
comedy of errors in the hands of an ordi- 
nary preacher.” 


One religious tendency of 
the present time is toward 
emphasizing united Christian 
efforts to uplift spiritual life, while inter- 
est is waning in attempts to promote di- 
visions on lines of theological belief. 
This is one reason why the Y. M. C. A. 
is coming into a larger relative position 
as a factor in extending Christianity. 
Another tendency is to ministerin Christ’s 
name to the physical, social and intel- 
lectual, as well as to the spiritual life of 
men. This is a second reason why the 
Y. M. C. A. is able to extend and 
strengthen its influence. It is supple- 
menting the churches in what is called 
institutional work in ways in which 
churches could succeed only in excep- 
tional conditions. We advise persons in- 
terested in missionary effort on broad 
lines to examine the recent annual report 
of the Boston Y. M.C. A. Itis the most 
complete and comprehensive which that 
organization has issued in its history, 
now covering almost half a century. 
One cannot read it without being im- 
pressed with the businesslike and skillful 
development of this great enterprise and 
of its rapidly increasing usefulness. It 
is doing a great service in educating the 
young citizens of Boston to high stand- 
ards of morality and intelligence. And 
those who study this report with care 
will be persuaded that the association’s 
appeal for an endowment of $500,000 is 
reasonable. The need for it is great, the 
use which it is proposed to make of it is 
well planned, and large results of the in- 
vestment are assured. 


The Boston 
Y.M.C. A. 


The last year’s workof this 
organization furnishes an 
* apt illustration of what 
Y. M. C. A.’s are doing, for it is adminis- 
tered on the same general principles as 
the one in Boston, We select a few of 
the most important items from the report 
of the Chicago organization. Its twenty- 
seven departments have 7,116 members. 
It has held 3,730 religious meetings, and 
289 of the 688 men requesting prayer have 
professed conversion. The daily attend- 
ance at the rooms has been 3,091. In the 


sixty-nine classes were 1,647 students. 
Five gymnasiums are maintained with 
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large increase of attendance over former 
years. Employment was found for 926 
men, and 1,035 patients have been visited 
in hospitals. The reports of railroad and 
intercollegiate work show that a large 
number of young men in these depart- 
ments have been reached and served. 
The value of the property is over $2,000,000, 
and the amount expended during the 
year was nearly $200,000, while the num- 
ber of paid employés was 102. The time 
and labor freely given to this and other 
Christian Associations by business men 
of large experience is beyond computa- 
tion. The Y. M. C. A. has come to rank 
among the foremost of the conserving 
and uplifting forces of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


Clerical and lay leaders 

— a of the Northern and South- 

” ern Baptist folds, repre- 
senting their denominational home mis- 
sion societies, have just met in Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory, and after days 
of conference and prayer come to an un- 
derstanding which will put an end to the 
rivalry between the bodies in those newly 
settled portions ef the country, and will 
provide for economy of administration of 
the gifts of the churches. The Standard 
of Chicago, commenting on the happy 
consummation, says: 

These conferences are another indication of 
the growing desire for co-operation in the de. 
nomination, a desire exemplified not only in 
the increasing harmony between our mission- 
ary societies, but, in this latest instance, be- 
tween the two great sections of our country 
in which are two separate sets of Baptist mis- 
sionary organizations. Thus once more grace 
has triumphed over difficulties and divisions ; 
and Baptists are drawing closer together in 
fraternal co-operation for the advancement 
of the kingdom of our Lord. 


Our readers will remember 

pe bre the unfortunate wreck by 
which two-thirds of the 

building material and furnishings secured 
by Mr. Wirt for the proposed Congre- 
gational headquarters at Cape Nome, 
Alaska, were destroyed in the attempt to 
land them. But with the material saved 
a hospital was erected of three stories 
and an L. This strong and attractive 
building is manned by nineteen workers 
in charge of Mr. Wirt and will accommo- 
date from fifty to sixty cases. One ty- 
phoid patient received at the urgent re- 
quest of his physician was taken from 
blankets frozen to the floor, but the fever 
is yielding to warm quarters and skilled 
nursing. A house jnst opposite the hos- 
pital has been presented for a reading- 
room, and the 1,000 volumes sent from 
Seattle form a fine nucleus for a library. 
A Sunday school of forty members has 
been organized, whose committee ap- 
pointed to secure a Christmas tree had to 
travel forty miles to find one. The Con- 
gregational services held regularly in a 
comfortable rented hall have proved very 
popular. A bachelor brother opens his 
16x16 cabin for the weekly prayer meet- 
ings, which are full of spiritual power. 
The Literary Society furnishes supreme 
attractions to 200 men who at least oncea 
week are missed from the saloon. The 
early winter was exceptionally mild, the 
thermometer ranging from 30° to 50° 
above zero, while last year it reached 57° 
belew. How can the Lord’s money be 
better invested than in providing this 
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gold country with the exhaustless riches 
of the gospel ? 


a a RI In none of his many 
: lines of Christian sery- 
Drummond's Work i+ was the late Prof. 

Henry Drummond more successful than 

in his work among the large student pop. 

ulation in Edinburgh. It will interest 
many to know that it has been resumed 
by Rev. John Kelman of the Free North 

Church of that city. He was at one time 

assistant to Dr. George Adam Smith in 

his pastoral charge at Aberdeen, and in 
spirit and ideas he has imbibed much 
that distinguishes Drummond and his 
school. During the past winter eight 
meetings were held with the students in 
the Operetta House and from the begin- 
ning the attendances increased. The 


. first four addresses were on the problem 


of Christian life, with such topics as 
Taking Oneself Seriously, Second Chances, 
etc. Thesecond four were devoted to the 
problem of Christian faith, dealing with 
The Skepticism of the Dissecting room 
and the Reality of Spirit, Some Bearings 
of Evolution on Faith, etc. These sub- 
jects appeal to students, and Mr. Kel- 
man’s religious insight and earnestness, 
intellectual grasp and Drummond-like 
charm of style and manner have made 
a noteworthy impression. Dr. George 
Adam Smith has viewed this continua. 
tion of Drummond’s work with cordial 
and grateful pleasure, and already Mr. 
Kelman has won a distinct place for him- 
self, not only in his own denomination 
but in a much wider circle. Certainly in 
his ability to phrase his topics attractively 
he resembles Drummond. 


Albert Spicer, M. P., who 
will be remembered as a 
‘leading English lay delegate 
to the International Council, has just suc- 
ceeded in getting a supposably hostile 
House of Commons to pass to the second 
reading a bill extending the provisions of 
the Welsh Sunday closing act of 1891 to 
Monmouthshire. One of the opponents 
of the bill quoted from Sir Vernon Har- 
court a statement made by him in 1872 
that “people could-not be made sober by 
act of Parliament,” which drew forth 
from the veteran debater, who had come 
nobly to the assistance of Mr. Spicer, the 
frank confession, ‘“‘I have learned a lot 
since then.” The bill had a majority of 
sixty-four, made up of Conservatives and a 
few Irish Nationalists, as well as Liberals. 
The breaking down of party lines, both 
in the debate and in the votitig, is an en- 
couraging fact. Many of the younger 
Conservatives apparently are chafing 
under the dictation of the “‘trade’’ to the 
party leaders, and are disposed to kick 
over the traces aS any opportune moment. 


A Gain for 
Temperance 


That Scotland, Ireland and Wales should ~ 


have laws closing shops for the sale of liq- 
uors on Sunday, and that England should 
be without such legislation, is one of the 
most damaging ‘indictments of English 
conservatism. 


Rev. Dr. Abram Kuypers 

oe is a Dutch theologian and 
publicist, whose ability in 

defending Calvinism and-in fighting for 
freedom of speech in Holland has given 
him a reputation far beyond its bounds. 
In the Revue Des Deux Mondes for Feb- 
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ruary he has an article on the South Afri- 
can War, which ably sets forth the Dutch 
contention against Great Britain. In 
this article he makes a statement about 
the relations of the Negroes and the Cau- 
casians of the United States which is 
somewhat startling. Hesays thatduring 
his recent visit to the United States he 
had long confidential conversations with 
every class of colored people, and he 
came away with the conviction “that the 
conquest of the whites always and ever 
remains their chimerical ideal.” Dr. 
Kuypers may well describe it as a “chi- 
merical ideal,” but we doubt whether it 
is an ideal that exists. The more thought- 
ful of the Negroes today are much more 
alarmed about the conquest of the Ne- 
groes by the whites than they are desir- 
ous of the conquest of the whites by the 
blacks. Dr. Kuypers insists that the 
Dutch in South Africa by their avowed 
hostility to the blacks are wiser than the 
British in their friendship for them; and 
he seems to deplore the fact that Brit- 
ish rule prevents the former “ mutual an- 
nual massacre,’ which kept down the in- 
crease of the black population. 





Is “ What Jesus Would Do” a 
Safe Rule 


Much of the discussion now rife touch- 
ing the practicability of carrying the 
principles of Christ into all the regions 
of life seems to us confused and wide of 
the mark. On the one hand, it is claimed 
that we can know what Jesus would do 
were he on earth down to the last detail 
of conduct. Others cry out that it is 
simply blasphemous to undertake to say 
how Jesus would conduct himself as a 
modern journalist, or merchant, or states- 
man. We sympathize with neither posi- 
tion. 

Personality is a complex thing. The 
higher, the finer the human organization, 
the more difficult it is for another to 
theorize regarding its precise activities. 
Jesus was continually surprising people, 
even those in closest sympathy with him. 
No doubt were he here today in human 
form his actions in specific cases would 
surprise even the best of us. No one, 
unless his mind has become entirely iden- 
tified with the mind of Christ, can set 
forth a specific program of action in all 
the industrial and political relations of 
today and confidently affirm that Jesus 
would not swerve a hair’s breadth from 
it. 

Moreover, there is a dim suspicion in 
some minds that not a few persons are 
asking this question in behalf of others 
and not because they seek light upon their 
own pathway. When itis used as a cover 
for censoriousnese, when a man under- 
takes to answer it for bis brother, it isa 
profitless question. The illumination 
which the Spirit of God gives a man 
touching duty is, first of all, for himself. 
When he seeks to invade another person- 
ality and to prescribe courses of conduct 
for it he usurps the function of censor 
and judge, which belongs to God alone. 

But when one honestly proposes for 
himself this ideal of conformity to Christ’s 
supposed standards of behavior, is it a 
presumptuous, a blasphemous project? 
But to call Christ, “Lord, Lord,” and 
not do the things that he says is a serious 
offense. Have we, or have we not, an 
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imitable Master? To take the ground 
that we cannot ever know what Jesus 
would do if he were in our place is to 
deny the fundamental! principles of Chris- 
tian theology. We are children of God. 
We are the disciples of One who has said, 
“No longer do I call you servants but 
friends, for all things that I heard from 
my Father I have made known unto you.” 
That means a community of interests, 
a degree of fellowship that makes it pos- 
sible, within certain limitations and un- 
der certain conditions, for us to know the 
will of God, the mind of Christ. “No 
longer I but Christ liveth in me,” said 
the apostle. 

To be sure, there is a technical differ- 
ence between the question, ‘‘ What would 
Jesus do?” and ‘“‘ What would Jesus have 
me do?” but for the ends of Christian 
living the former question seems to us 
perfectly admissible and, on the whole, 
extremely desirable. As the boy away 
at college, confronted by temptation, re- 
calls the image of his honorable father 
and says, “‘ What would my father do un- 
der these circumstances,” as the ruler of 
a great country, facing tremendous prob- 
lems, thinks of Washington and Lincoln 
and asks how would the best statesmen 
of the past, viewing present conditions, 
act, so the Christian, beset again and 
again with perplexities as to courses of ac- 
tion, is justified, nay, is under obligation, 
to summon to his aid the vision of the 
perfect Son of Man and ask how would 
Jesus act in this emergency. 

While we cannot frame a definite and 
extended code of behavior for our Lord 
Jesus Christ were he buying and selling 
goods among us or voting at a caucus or 
publishing a periodical, we can be per- 
fectly sure that he would be governed by 
certain great guiding principles. He 
would have faith in God when the skies 
were thickest. He would be serene and 
hopeful in the presence of evil. He 
would be moved constantly by a great 
compassion. Self-sacrifice and tenderness 
would mark all his relations to his fellow- 
men. Fortunately none of us is called 
upon to determine what Jesus would do 
were he in another’s place or what he 
would do in the seething, disturbed life 
of the great modern world, But it is our 
privilege as his disciples to shape our per- 
sonal conduct by our conception of what 
he would do in our place or, if one prefer, 
by what he would have us do. 

At any rate, it is a safe working theory 
for the Christian life. It is short, simple 
and definite. The terse Saxon phrase ap- 
peals to our busy times. It is practical, 
too, for there are ways of finding out 
what Jesus would have us do. For in- 
stance, we can ask him. Perhaps -we 
shall mistake the reply now and then, but 
in the great majority of cases we shall 
not be misled. And, as a matter of fact, 
more persons today—many of them we 
doubt not because of Mr. Sheldon’s writ- 
ings, are living according to this rule 
than ever before in the world’s history. 
It ought to be kept free from emotional- 
ism and sensationalism, and the way to 
keep it free is for each man to adopt it 
for himself before he urges it upon his 
brother. Itis said that the phrase is be- 
coming overworked. We think not. At 
least the thing for which it stands has not 
been overworked as yet. There is more 
in Christianity than the imitation of 
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Jesus Christ, but the strenuous call of 
our times to his disciples is that they 
shall strive to be like their Master. 





Foreordained to be Damned 


The Westminster Confession is one of 
the three standards of doctrinal belief in 
the Presbyterian Church. Few, if any, 
Presbyterians believe the whole of it, yet 
the majority have refused to change it. 
When, therefore, Dr. Hillis declared, in 
a recent sermon in Plymouth Church, 
that its doctrine of the election of a cer- 
tain and definite number of human be- 
ings to everlasting death was hateful to 
him, he was only saying what many of 
the leaders in Presbyterianism have 
openly avowed. Dr. Henry van Dyke, 
now a professor in Princeton University, 
has said, ‘“‘We want to get reprobation, 
or absolute foreordination to be damned, 
out of the confession. It is superfluous, 
unscriptural, unevangelical, a horrible 
doctrine.” If we mistake not, Dr. C. H. 
Parkhurst has expressed himself as 
strongly as Dr. van Dyke on this sub- 
ject. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, one of the most 
orthodox of Presbyterians, calls this doc- 
trine “a theory which is rarely held, and 
never preached, among us.” Dr. Gray 
of the Interior is quoted as saying that 
three-fourths of the ministers and nine- 
tenths of the members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church agree with Dr. Hillis. 

It seems, in view of the unquestioned 
fact that Presbyterian theologians gen- 
erally reprobate reprobation, almost in- 
credible that four professors of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary should con- 
demn Dr. Hillis for doing it. The news- 
papers report them as saying, in sub- 
stance, that he cannot repudiate that 
doctrine and remain in the Presbyterian 
Church and continue to be an honest 
man. 

Newspapers dearly love to exploit a 
theological controversy, and probably 
they have made the most of this small 
episode. But they have again brought to 
public notice a problem which must soon 
command anew the attention of the 
Presbyterian Church. The matter ‘is 
simple enough, so far as Dr. Hillis is con- 
cerned. He has withdrawn from the Chi- 
cago Presbytery and will, we suppose, 
unite with the Manhattan Association. 
This, probably, he has intended todo. It 
is an unfortunate anomaly for a minister 
to be a teacher in one denomination while 
his ecclesiastical responsibility is with 
another denomination. 

But the problem is a serious one for 
the Presbyterian Church. It is handi- 
capped by standards which contain medi- 
eval dogmas and conceptions of God 
which have become obsolete. It requires 
its ministers to declare their belief in and 
their purpose to teach articles of faith 
which they do not believe and do not in- 
tend to teach. When such leaders as we 
have quoted repudiate so strongly a state- 
ment of belief, it puts the whole denom- 
ination in a false attitude to demand 
assent to it by ministers when they are 
placedin charge of Presbyterian churches. 
It puts open indorsement on intellectual 
dishonesty and encourages unbelief. To 
call repudiated doctrines non-essential 
which must be accepted only aggravates 
the evil. Beliefs do not become non-es- © 
sential by being sloughed off while they 
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continue to be affirmed. Standards which 
men are officially required to adopt ought 
not to centain non-essentials. 

The most important business before 
the Presbyterian Church is to square its 
confession with its convictions. That 
church has a noble history. It has a 
great army of devoted Christian mem- 
bers. It bas an essential unity in its 
traditions, its beliefs and government. 
The time has fully come for it to sink 
out of sight the questions concerning 
which its leaders secretly or openly dis- 
agree, and to lift up as its standards the 
great truths which represent its present 
faith expressed in the language of this 
generation. 


The Open Doot in China 

The press of Europe and most Amer 
ican journals, irrespective of party, rec- 
ognize the compact recently perfected 
between the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy and 
Japan, guaranteeing the ‘‘open door” in 
China, not only as a signal personal tri- 
umph for Secretary of State Hay, but a 
notable event in the history of the United 
States. That, without any compensation 
for the concessions requested, the five 
European and one Asiatic Powers should 
have assented to a plan for the preserva- 
tion of freedom of trade within the Chi- 
nese empire is proof both of the increas- 
ing favor with which world freedom of 
trade is viewed by men of affairs today 
and also of the persuasive powers of a 
great republic whose good will is desired 
by the other nations of the earth. 

The correspondence in this epoch-mark- 
ing chapter of our diplomatic and trade 
history was made public last week. It 
began last September and ended on March 
20, when Secretary Hay sent identical in- 
structions to the ambassadors and minis- 
ters of the United States in the several 
countries that all of the Powers having 
given their consent, the consent of each 
being conditioned on the assent of all, he 
would expect them to inform the Powers 
to which they were assigned that the 
United States would consider that the 
compact was ratified—“ final and finate.”’ 
The pledges made by each Power are, in 
substance: 

(1) That it will in no wise interfere with 
any treaty port or any vested interest within 
any so called “‘sphere of interest” or leased 
territory it may have in China. 

(2) That the Chinese treaty tariff of the 
time being shall apply to all merchandise 
Janded or shipped to all such ports as are 
within such ‘“‘spheres of interest’ (anless 
they be “free ports’), no matter to what 
nationality they may belong, and that duties 
so leviable shall be collected by the Chinese 
Government. 

(3) That it will levy no higher harbor dues 
on vessels of another nationality frequenting 
any port in such “sphere” than shall be 
levied on vessels of its own nationality, and 
no higher railroad charges over lines built, 
controlied or operated within its “‘sphere”’ 
on merchandise belonging to citizens or 
subjects of other nationalities transported 
through such “sphere” than shall be levied 
on similar merchandise belonging to its own 
nationality transported over equal distances. 

It is said by some of the critics of this 
work of Secretary Hay that inasmuch as 
the compact has no punitive clauses, and 
inasmuch as it is a purely moral under- 
standing, it therefore.is comparatively 
valueless. To our mind this is a puerile 
criticism, inasmuch as the basis of all 
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treaty-making and treaty-keeping is the 
moral worth of the pledge, quite as read- 
ily broken by a Power so disposed, be the 
punitive clauses ever so numerous and 
binding, should supposed self-interest at 
any time tempt a patron to disregard 
plighted faith. With this compact spread 
out before the world and with Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and possibly 
Japan willing at any time to enforce it in 
its original understanding by demonstra- 
tions of force, it is not at all likely that 
Russia or Germany will care to violate 
the agreements solemnly entered upon. 

Of the vast import to American com- 
merce of this compact, lack of space for- 
bids extended discussion. But before 
dropping the theme it should not be over- 
looked that the whole scheme is condi- 
tioned on the assumption that ere long 
China is to be partitioned out among the 
Powers party to the treaty, and that even 
now she is helpless to resist the assump- 
tion of authority by the great Occidental 
Powers. 





The Arm-chair Critic of 
Politics 

President Tucker of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, having learned that some of his ad- 
mirers were considering the project of 
electing him delegate at large from New 
Hampshire to the coming National Re 
publican Convention, has written a letter 
declining to consider the proposition. 
He holds that a man must either be in 
politics in a responsible or an irresponsi- 
bleway. For the latter kind of “ political 
dabbling” he has no respect whatever. 
For “responsible politics’ he thinks he 
has no time apart from the ordinary du- 
ties of a citizen. In his letter, making 
his position clear, President Tucker states 
a principle which, if adopted generally by 
men of his class, would make them more 
influential as molders of public opinion. 
He holds that “the plain condition of 
entering politics in any public way is that 
a man must be able to know all that is 
going on, so that he may know what to, 
say and what not to say, where to strike 
and what not to strike. Unless a man 
has such knowledge as this his induence 
counts for nothing.”’ In other words, the 
college president, or the clergyman, or 
the lawyer should hesitate about pre. 
scribing so promptly and jauntily, as 
many of them de, for diseases of the body 
politic unless they have had the training 
fitting them to make a diagnosis. Lack- 
ing such knowledge, their prescriptions 
have little value, even when they are not 
positively harmful. In effect, President 
Tucker says to American democracy, 
“Pat your trust in trained students of 
statecraft, in men who have practical 
knowledge of conditions at home and 
abroad. Hold them rigidly to conformity 
to a few great ethical and political prin. 
ciples, and on these let your clergy and 
ethical teachers dwell insistently, but let 
the adjustment of details, the elaboration 
of method, the carrying out of policies be 
left to specialists, of whom the college 
president cannot be one if he is to per- 
form the duties of a modern college ex- 
ecutive.” 

It is encouraging to find President 
Tucker striking this note now at a time 
when the gravity and complexity of our 
national politics are leading many of his 
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class to distrust the honesty and ability 
of the men whose past careers and profes. 
sional training have fitted them to bear 
the burdens of responsibility. It is so 
easy for “men of the arm-chair”’ to sit 
and criticise men at the front—in Cuba, 
in the Philippines, in Washington. It is 
so easy to assume that your representa. 
tives in Congress are incompetent ‘or 
vena], that the President and his ad- 
visers are partisans not patriots, that 
the situation is as simply solved as 
choosing the country road on which 
you will stroll for your Sunday outing. 
But be it noted that President Sehur. 
man of Cornell and Bishop Potter of 
New York did not return from the Phil- 
ippines holding precisely the opinions 
they held ere they started on their tour 
of investigation, and we doubt whether 
President Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University or Dr. Parkhurst of New 
York would be quite as absolute in their 
condemnations of their country had they 
sailed across the Pacific and studied the 
situation in the Philippines, or had they 
sat with the Peace Commissioners at 
Paris, or read all the documents bearing 
on the case in the possession of our dip. 
lomatic corps and responsible legislators 
and administrators. John Morley, in the 
current Century, with words that some 
one some day will use in describing his 
own radicalism, tells of ‘‘men of a cer- 
tain temperament” in whom “political 
logic is apt to turn into a strange poison. 
They will not rest until they have 
drained first principles to their very 
dregs, and argued down from the neces- 
sities of abstract reasoning until they 
have ruined all the favoring possibilities 
of concrete circumstance.” This poison 
is at work now in the veins of some of 
the most patriotic citizens the nation has. 

While all this is true respecting the 
desirability of experts filling adminis- 
trative posts at home and abroad, it does 
not preclude the participation in great 
representative gatherings of men who 
are not trained diplomats or statesmen. 
In days gone by Presidents Chadbourne 
of Williams and Seelye of Amberst have 
added strergth to Massachusette’s dele- 
gation to national Republican conven- 
tions, and, if President Tucker could con- 
scientiously accept the post, we should 
like to see him represent New Hampshire 
in the coming convention, for it will need 
men of his stamp of character. We dis. 
like, both as a matter of theory and fact, 
the condition of a party when there is no 
rivalry witbin its ranks for the bigh post 
of honor of the presidency of the United 
States, and the more men there are in 
the coming convention who are on Preti- 
dent Tucker’s level of thought and speech, 
the greater the lixelihood of the nominee 
representing the best ideals of the party. 





The Scene Upon Calvary 


If human thought were to be fixed upon 
any other dramatic event than the cruci- 
fixion of Christ as often and as steadily as 
upon that, attention would weary. Even 
the most enthusiastic would find their 
interest flagging. For example, if the 
world were continually urged to picture 
afresh to itself the famous execution of 
Egmont and Horn, the great Dutch he- 
roes and martyrs in the cause of human- 
ity, how long would it be before open 
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dissatisfactian would be expressed, on . 


the ground that no such example of he- 
roism, however glorious, can be persist- 
ently urged upon attention without caus- 
ing satiety? But in the case of Jesus 
there is no such weariness. The subject 
is perennially fresh and inspiring. The 
more one pictures to himself the cross 
upon Calvary with its precious burden, 
the more the spiritual nature feels itself 
enriched and ennobled. 

It is well to dwell in mind more than 
is often customary upon the facts and 
scenes themselves of the crucifixion— 
upon the central cross with its victim, 
and the companion crosses on the brow 
of that low hill without the city gate; 
upon the stern guard, the little group of 
bewildered, sorrowing friends and the 
shifting multitude, mostly of scornfal, 
sneering spectators. It is well to read, 
now and then, with care, the gospel nar- 
rative of the occurrence, and to reflect 
upon what happened, in its order, and to 
attempt to appreciate as fully as possible 
the solemnity of the hour. Only thus 
can its significances be rightly interpreted. 

The crucifixion was the climax of 
Christ’s earthly life and of his redeeming 
work. It was necessary to that life and 
that work, and in itself was a testimony, 
not merely to his sincerity of conviction 
and to his spirit of utter self-sacrifice, 
but also to magnitude of the task 


which he had thas brought to its success- - 


ful completion, and to the awfulness of 
the burden of human sin which he had 
assumed. Impossible although it is for 
us to enter fully into his feelings upon 
the cross, no one can fail to grasp enough 
of their meaning to find in reflection con- 
cerning them a powerful spiritual stimu- 
lus. The full significance of the crucifix- 
ion was not understood by those who wit- 
nessed it, but progress in comprehending 
it has been continuous ever since. Yet 
it would be too much te assert, even now, 
that it is fully comprehended even by 
the most enlightened Christians. 

Undoubtedly revelations are yet to be 
made of the depth and the breadth of its 
meaning which possibly we are not now 
capable of receiving, but which we may 
acquire the capacity of understanding in 
the life beyond the grave. As the grains 
of sand in the hour-glass narrow their 
Stream at the middle and then expand it 
again as they descend, so the events of 
human history may be said to draw toa 
focus in that scene upon Calvary, and 
then to broaden again in their current so 
as to impress the whole world and the 
whole of time. If we would understand 
Calvary aright we must try to look at it 
as it appears to our Lord himself. 





Touching incidents of self-sacrifice in order 
that the starving ‘millions in India may be fed 
continue to come to hand. The list of ac- 
knowledgments this week includes one gift 
of $30 from a laboring man whose daily earn- 
ings are $1.50. Another man is sending each 
week as much as his board costs him. A 
father forwards certain sums of money which 


" had been given his little son, who died nine 


months ago, and writes that he knows of no 
better use to which to put them. A similar 
spirit prompts a mother to send what had been 
put in the bank ‘for her little girl, who also 


 -‘bas passed away recently. Certainly the chil- 


dren in one way and another are having a 
splendid share in this relief work. 
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The Fate of Porto Rico 

Ere this is read the Senate will have 
voted on the revised law establishing our 
temporary, if not permanent, relations 
with Porto Rico, and probably will have 
adopted it in substantially the, form in 
which it last came from the committee of 


“which Mr. Foraker of Ohio is chairman. 


The vote is being taken as we go to press, 
and judging by the vote taken on the 30th, 
when by a vote of 33 to 16 the senators 
defeated a resolution introduced by Sena- 
tor Pettus of Alabama providing for free 
trade, the verdict will be in favor of a 
slight tariff, and in favor of the constrac- 
tion of the Constitution which makes it 
operative and authoritative in our new 
possessions only to the extent that Con- 
gress by explicit decree says it shall be. 
Any other course, if we are to take the 
word of Speaker Henderson of the House 
as authoritative, would run counter to 
the confirmed opinion of the House, 
which, if his letter to a constituent, pub- 
lished last week, is a fair index of the 
feeling of the House, has not altered its 
opinion, notwithstanding the popular up- 
rising against the imposition of a tariff, 
and notwithstanding the Republican 
press of the country is against such a 
course. 

The debate in the Senate has been vig- 
orous, spirited.and on a high plane during 
the past week. Senators Davis of Min- 
nesota and Proctor of Vermont of the Re- 
publicans and Pettus of Alabama of the 
Democrats have urged free trade, have 
pleaded for the keeping of pledges made 
to the Porto Ricans, and have insisted 
that the voice of the humanely inclined 
people of the country be heard. Senator 
Beveridge, the youthful senator from In- 
diana, has argued fervidly for free trade, 
but announced that he will vote for a 
light tariff, inasmuch as it is to last but a 
brief time, and inasmuch as all the reve- 
nue is at once to be set apart for Porto 
Rican needs, Senator Fairbanks of In- 
diana has forcibly argued for the free in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, and af- 
firmed that General Davis, governor-gen- 
eral of the island, with new light on 
insular conditions, now feels certain that 
@ light tariff would be better than free 
trade for the island, inasmuch as it can- 
not bear direct taxation and thus pro- 
vide its necessary revenue, and inasmuch 
as there is no insular government which 
can issue securities for a loan. Senator 
Depew has defended the report of the 
committee of which he was a member, 
and claimed for the bill that it is humane 
as well as politic. Senator Spooner of 
Wisconsin has weightily argued for a lib- 
eral construction of the Constitution. 


Training for Service of the State i 

The McCrum incident, with its revela- 
tions of the incapacity and puerility of 
the man whom politics and chance hap- 
pened to find at Pretoria as United States 
consul in the early stages of the race con- 
flict now under way ‘in South Africa, 
doubtless has opened the eyes of many 
hitherto thoughtless and indifferent to 
the need of a far better system of selec- 
tion and appointment of consular and 
diplomatic officials than we now have. 
And it is encouraging to know that pres- 
sure from the business men of the coun- 
try, and from men who are not in busi- 
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ness bat who are well informed as to 
methods of selection of such officials 
in other countries, has led to the intro- 
duction in the Senate and the House of 
bills, which, if either is passed, will at 
once put us on a saner and higher plane 
of doing a very important part of our na- 
tional business. How much a reconstruc- 
tion of the. consular service is needed 
may be understood by all who will read 
the article of United States Consul Parker 
in the April Atlantic Monthly. 

That this idea of a Federal civil service 
based on merit is rooted firmly, and is 
bound to bring forth fruit in new varie- 
ties of endeavor, is shown by the report 
of Senator Ross, who with his colleagues 
has recommended to the Senate that the 
present civil service law governing ap- 
pointmente at home shall be extended to 
all civil appointments in the islands of 
Porto Rico and the Philippines. The bill 
introduced in the House last week provid- 
ing for the erection and maintenance of 
a college for training administrators in 
our insular possessions, to be to our civil 
service what West Point and Annapolis 
are to the army and the navy, shows how 
alert some of our legislators are to the 
imperative needs of the nation, and that 
they see the duty of providing intelligent, 
capable Americans to represent us among 
people who for years to come will be in 
tutelage. Pending such governmental 
action the country is fortunate in having 
educational institutions so alert as ours 
are to adapt courses to the needs of the 
hour. The prospectus of the new Amos 
Tuck School of Administration at Dart- 
mouth is admirable in its provisions for 
fitting young men who might incline to 
enter our diplomatic, consular and colo- 
nial services could they be assured by the 
right action of Congress that after years 
of preparation they might reasonably ex- 
pect positions, adequate compensation 
during service, and a pension after retire- 
ment from active service. That under 
our present system our service abroad is 
as high as it is, is attributed more to the in- 
nate adaptability, cleverness, and faith of 
the average American that God will pro- 
vide than it is to the reason or gener- 
osity of Congress, representing the Amer- 
can people. 

The Cuban School System 

Supt. Alex E. Frye, who has charge of 
the American schools in Cuba and who 
has done such wonderful work in organ. 
izing the school system of that island 
since. the first of the year, is now in Bos- 
ton completing arrangements for the 
visit of 2,000 Cuban teachers to the 
United States during the coming summer. 
He is enthusiastic over the avidity of the 
Cubans for learning, their-wilingness to 
sacrifice for their children’s education, 
their honesty in handling school funds 
and their temperance of life. He reports 
that he has not had the slightest opposi- 
tion from the Roman Catholic Church 
officials since he convinced them that the 
schools were to be managed on a non-sec- 
tarian basis and that Cuban teachers and 
Cuban book makers were to be treated 
fairly. He intimates that if the school 
system meets with any opposition it is 
more likely to come from the Protestant 
organizations, which insist upon religious 
instruction and whose schools lack the 
financial resources of the public schools. 
He reports that the Baptists already have 
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realized that..it-was folly for-them to 
maintain day schools in‘ rivalry with the 
public schools, and hence have abandoned 
their original intentions in that matter. 
Mr. Frye predicts that the other Protes- 
tants will soon follow. Neithér race or 
religious antipathies seem to have arisen to 
thwart the efforts of our admi-istrators 
thus far, and the record of work accom- 
plished during so brief a time is credita- 
ble alike to the American officials and the 
Cuban population. Mr. Frye’s plans for 
the entertainment and instruction of the 
Cuban teachers while in this country are 
such as will call for hearty co operation 
on the part of the American public, and 
we bespeak the co-operation which the 
scheme deserves. Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have done their part 
nobly in proffering facilities for study. 
But our municipalities and towns and 
our best citizens, as home owners and 
keepers, will have a chance to show patri- 
otism of a very real sort by tendering 
hospitality which will show to the Cubans 
that America is truly beneficent in her 
intentions. 

Prin. F. W. Atkinson of the Springfield, 
Mass., High School, like Mr. Frye a Har- 
vard graduate, has, on the recommenda- 
tion of President Eliot, been selected by 
Secretary of War Root to proceed to the 
Philippines and, so far as possible, do a 
work there similar to that done in Cuba 
by Mr. Frye. 

A Step Toward Reform in Taxation 

With a board of assessors, subject to lo- 
cal political and financial influences, only 
$70,918,225 worth of taxable franchises 
were found in New York city. The pres- 
ent State Board, charged with responsi- 
bility to ferret out and assess taxes on 
this sort of property, has just reported a 
total valuation of $260,573,006, and, on the 
basis of last year’s tax rate, this will 
mean an increase of $5,000,000 in revenue 
to thecity. Hearings on alleged excessive 
valuations have been heard by the State 
Board during the past week, and, after 
such reappraisements as may be deemed 
just, the board will certify the lists and 
pass them over to the municipal officials. 
Then will follow some litigation, but not 
much comparatively, and the people will 
have made another step toward throwing 
the burden of expense on those best able 
to bear it. 


The Famous Dead 

The death of St. George Mivart, one of 
the most eminent of English biologists 
and until recently a notable convert to 
and adherent of the Roman Catholic 
faith, is doubly deplorable because it was 
apparent that from him the world had 
much to learn respecting the state of af- 
fairs within the Roman Church, which so 
recently has forbidden him the sacra- 
ments because of his contumacy in refus- 
ing to accept the dogmas of the church, 
dogmas, which he as a conscientious sta- 
dent of science could not affirm. That 
the recent interdict of Cardinal Vaughan 
had no terrors for him is shown by his ar- 
ticle in the April North American Re- 
view, in which he denounced the indiffer- 
ence of the heads of the church to “the 
anxiety and distress of so many Catho- 
lics who do not know what they must be- 
lieve about Scripture, yet dread peril to 
their immortal souls if they do not be- 
lieve what the church teaches.” 

Archibald Forbes, who died last week, 
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was. a Scotch ‘journalist and lecturer, 
whose work in the fleld.as 4 ‘war corre- 
spondent has never been surpassed, and 
whose books and lectures describing his 
experiencesin the Franco-Prussian, Russo- 
Turkish and Afghan Wars have made 
him known to the British, American and 
Australian publics better than any man 
of his profession. His endurance and 
heroism, together with a power of trath- 
ful description, put him at the head of a 
group of specialists within a profession 
which, like other professions, is becoming 
sub-divided as life and the social struc- 
ture become more complex and as the 
impossibility of one man being master of 
all the work of a profession becomes more 
and more obvious. 


An Acbitration Verdict 

The railway from Delagoa Bay, in 
Portuguese East Africa, to Pretoria is 
the natural inlet and outlet for the Trans- 
vaal. Portugal originally gave the con- 
cession for building the road on Portu- 
guese territory to Colonel McMurdo, an 
American, who had the backing of Eng- 
lish capitalists. Because he could not 
complete it under conditions that Portu- 
gal seemingly purposely made impossible, 
the road was seized by Portugal. The 
American and British Governmen’s took 
up the grievances of their citizens, and 
Portugal agreed to submit the case to an 
arbitration tribunal made up of Swiss 
jurists, who since 1890 have been deciding 
as to the tenability of the claims for dam- 
age brought against Portugal and the ex- 
tent of that damage, if any. The claim- 
ants expected not less than $10,000,000. 
The value of the concession today is more 
than $30,000,000. The arbitrators last 
week awarded unanimously the, sum of 
15,314,000 francs, with interest, or about 
$2,700,000, plus interest. The smallness 
of the award has called forth much wrath 
from British editors, and is disappoint- 
ing both in Washington and London. 
But, as there is no appeal, the verdict is 
final. Portugal, although poor, will find 
ways of paying the award, and Great 
Britain, in the réle of a desperate cred- 
itor, will not be able to levy on Portu- 
guese East Africa as security for the debt 
owed. 

The South African War : 

By the death of General Joubert at 
Pretoria, on the 28th of March, the Boer 
cause suffers a grievous blow, and the 
liberal Dutch in South Africa lose a man 
far more inclined than Kruger to be 
judicial, and open to appeals of reason as 
well as racial pride. Thrice had British 
soldiers suffered severe punishment at 
Joubert’s hands, and yet such was the un- 
blemished character of the man and his 
ability as a military commander that 
from the queen of Great Britain down 
to the rank and file of the British prison- 
ers in Pretoria expressions of regret that 
the old warrior is dead have come during 
the past week. Generals White and Rob- 
erts, foemen with whom Joubert had 
measured his strength in recent engage- 
ments, were among the first to pay tributé 
to his valor, ability and fairness as a 
fighter. Joubert’s successor, as general- 
in-chief of the Boer forces, probably will 
be Gen. Louis Botha, whose ability has 
impressed the German and French ofii- 
cers serving with the Boers as of a very 
high order. The Boers in the Free State 
during the past week have had several 
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small engagements with the British, indi. 
cating that they are alert and'disposet t 
contest the ground stubbornly, ‘and the 
success they had on the 8istin decoying 
into a trap a small force under Colong 
Broadwood, in which engagement the 
British lost seven cannon and 100 con. 
voy wagons, indicates that many of the 
British officers have yet to learn the sort 
of foe they are fighting and the necessity 
of employing scouts. ‘ 

General Roberts remains at Bloemfon- 
tein with his main army, awaiting the 
adequate preparation of it with hbdrseg 
and military stores before cutting his 
way farther to the north. He also has to 
be surer than he now is of the trafiquil- 
lization of the southern half of the Orange 
Free State before he can safely proceed 
northward. 


The Future of the Republics 

Winston Churchill’s letters from the 
front are permeated with solicitude lest 
the British people may be more severe in 
their imposition of terms on the con- 
quered than the officers at the front 
would be had they the shaping of the im. 
perial policy. He urges that everything 
be done to make the reconciliation be- 
tween the races easier rather than more 
difficult, thus not only making quicker 
the termination of the war, but the con- 
structive legislation which must follow 
it. His policy and Kipling’s policy re- 
specting the proper treatment of the 
Dutch are far apart. Kipling would give 
the Dutch Cape Colonists who have sym- 
pathized with the two republics a short 
shrift. The practical unanimity of the 
British people as to the coming fate of 
the republics as republics was revealed at 
the meeting of the National Liberation 
Federation last week, when, despite the 
wishes of the older or more Radical lead- 
ers, the rank and file of the younger dele- 
gates were swept off their feet by the plea 
of Sir Edward Grey, who takes his cue 
from Lord Rosebery. They uproariously 
applauded his contention that imperial 
ends demand the inclusion within the em- 
pire of the former Dutch republics, a 
view which Herbert Gladstone, the Lib- 
eral whip, also has expressed during the 
past week. This reveals the inability of 
the opposition to fight the ministry on 
the issue of the war or its outcome, and 
it also reveals the dissensions of the Lib- 
erals, inasmuch as had Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman, the titular head of the 
party, been able to attend the federa- 
tion meeting, he and not Sir Edward 
Grey would have set the key for the 
party, and it would have been far less im- 
perialistic in its pitch. The joint mes- 
sage of the premiers of the Australian 
colonies, urging the Ministry to take a 
firm stand for inclusion of the republics 
within the empire, and demanding the 
extinction of their independence, is 4 
very significant fact, pointing to that 
share of influence in shaping imperial 
policy by the colonies hereafter which 
some of the most far-sighted of British 
civilians deem sure to be recognized as 
one, if not the most valuable, of the out- 
comes of the war, which, like our own 
war with Spain, has cemented the peo- 
ple of the empire—including Ireland—to- 
gether as nothing else could have done. 
Queen Victoria started for Ireland on the 
2d, extraordinary precautions having been 
taken to insure her safety en rowte. _Dub- 
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lin and Belfast. have made generous pro- 
vision for her reception, and all-of Ire- 
jand’s true friends are praying that noth- 
ing will happen to pain the heart of the 
venerable monarch or rekindle race feel- 
ing. 

NOTES 

The island of Guam is to_be fortified by the 
United States, and made an important base of 
supplies for the Pacific Squadron. 

The legislature of New York has repealed 
the Horton boxing law, under which prize 
fighting has flourished of late, and Governor 
Roosevelt will sign the act. 

The army in the Philippines has been di- 
vided into four divisions. General Otis’s 
health is reported as so broken that he must 
soon return to this country. 

Congressional committees had well-attended 
hearings last week, at which those fighting 
for an anti-polygamy constitational amend- 
ment and for a reopening of the canteemques- 
tion were heard. 

Racial feeling shown in the municipal elec- 
tions in Santiago indicate that the relations of 
the Negroes and Caucasians in Cuba are not 
as ideal as some writers on Cuban affairs 
have intimated they were. 


The reported discovery of the south mag- 
netic pole—not the geographical—by an Eng- 
lish exploring expedition, headed by Borchgre- 
vink, comes in a dispatch from New Zealand, 
which has the stamp of authenticity. The 
expedition left Tasmania in 1898, 

Pittsburg, Pa., clergy and laity rose up 
last week and let their public officials know 
what they wanted, and Mrs. Langtry was de- 
barred from playing The Degenerates: Pitts- 
burg is a town where the Christians, chiefly 
Presbyterians, have a good deal to say about 
what is done and not done in the way of 
week day and Sunday amusements. 


The death of ex- United States Senator Saw- 
yer of Wisconsin removes a man of whom one 
of the best of the Washington correspondents 
says he ‘‘probably adjasted more quarrels 
and settled more disputes than any man who 
ever lived in Washington.” An- admirable 
record, even had he done nothing else. He 
was one of the great lamber kings of the 
Northwest. 

The presentment brought in by the Grand 
Jury in New York accusing District-attorney 
Gardiner with obstruction of all efforts to get 
at the doings of New York’s responsible pol- 
ice officials is one of the most damaging in- 
dictments of an official and the machine back 
of him ever filed in a court, and it will prob- 
ably lead to action by Governor Roosevelt in 
appointing a special prosecutor and a special 
jury to undertake the completion of the in- 
vestigation so admirably began by the Grand 
Jury, with Mr. George Haven Patnam as 
chairman. 


Vast as are the expenditures of the nation 
now the revenue is larger than the outgo, 
March showing a surplus of more than $16,- 
000,000. The responsible officials should set 
to work devising a fair measure of reduction, 
especially in the stamp duties, and without 
paying overdue attention to the brewers, who, 
as soon as any move is made to reduce the 
revenue, will insist on the abolition of the tax 
on beer. A resolution calling upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for explicit information 
on this matter has been introduced in the 
House by the Republican leaders. 


China, to make amends so far as possible 
for the murder of Mr. Brooks, the English 
missionary, in Devember last, has not only 


' agreed to execute several of his murderers and 


imprison others implicated in the deed, bat 
will erect a memorial chapel on the mission 
station and pay for the erection of a memorial 
to the dead missionary in the cathedral at 
Canterbury, England. That is the way Great 
Britain treats Oriental Powers who do injury 
to her citizens. The United States lets Tur- 
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key destroy mission property, arrest and an- 
noy American citizens traveling in Turkey, 
and so far as we can see does nothing to main- 
tain the national reputation or the self-respect 
of her citizens resident in Turkey. 

Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, who died at his home 
in Cincinnati last week, was a Bohemian 
Jew, born in 1819, who came to this country 
when young. entered the ministry and rose 
to the highest place as leader of Reformed 
Judaism in America. He preached, edited 
newspapers, founded theological schools, con- 
tended with foes within and foes without the 
Jewish fold and leaves bahind him a memory 
more durable probably than that of any man 
of his faith who has lived in this country. 
His obsequies last week were remarkable for 
the intensity of devotion and sorrow shown 
by Jews and Gentiles, and memorial services 
in his honor have been held wherever Re- 
formed Jews assemble in the United States. 
He did nobly in fighting against traditional- 
ism, against formalism, against separatism. 
His Americanism was intense and his rela- 
tions with Christians fraternal. 





In Brief 
The man whom you dislike is one of the 
men God loves. 





A sure and splendid recipe for nervous 
prostration is given by Mr. Tomkins in his 
article this week. 





Some men make a god of their own faith. 
When: it seems feeble they imagine that God 
has forgotten to be gracious. 





A strong program is being prepared for the 
Massachusetts State Association at Amherst, 
May 15-17. The committee has selected as 
the theme of the gathering,-:The Teaching 
Fanction of the Charch. 


It is said that the play, The Little Minister, 
for the time it has been running, has been 
more profitable than any other ever put on 
the stage. From the first sentence to the last 
every word and scene are thoroughly clean 
and wholesome. And yet it is claimed that 
the theater could not live unless it appealed 
to the coarser passions! — 


Hon. Charles Denby, for many years United 
States minister to China, writing, in Collier’s 
Weekly, on the proper relations of the United 
States to China, says, having in mind what 
he has seen of Christian missions in China, 
‘The silent but persistent worker, the mis- 
sionary, has been the pioneer of modern civi- 
lization as well as Christianity.’ 


Another man in prosperous circumstances 
has recently been taken to an asylum because 
his mind has been weakened by constant ap- 
prehension of possible, but not threatening, 
financial disaster. Do not brood over evil 
which never may occur. Borrowing trouble 
does not pay. Jn fact, it is sinful. Cheerful- 
ness is one of the best helps in averting mis- 
fortune, and in facing it when it comes. 


The last sentence of Mrs. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy’s latest exhortation to her twelve offi- 
cial “‘lectarers’’ or apostles is so character- 
istic that we cannot forbear to quote it: 
“ Millions,’”’ she writes, “‘may know that I 
am the founder of Christian Science. I only 
know what that means.’’ We have yet to 
read anything written by Mrs. Eddy which 
would indicate that she knows what it means. 


There are signs of revolt in some quarters 
because the Sunday School Quarterly of a 
certain denomination—not Congregational— 
scheduled this question among those referring 
to Jesus’ triumphal entry: “If Jesus had need 
of an ass for his service, does he not need 
you?” There must have been a good many 
suppressed titters when the teachers who 
never ask any questions except those in the 
quarterly reached that query. 
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Will anything ever be allowed to rest estab- 
lished? Here is’a:man, Mr. G. L. Streeter, 
who insists that the little building.in the rear 
of Plummer Hall, st Salem, is not the First 
Congregational Church, built in 1634, as has 
been supposed, but only a part of the first 
Quaker Meeting-house, dating from 1688. This 
new claim, however, appears to rest only on a 
tradition and one not generally held. It may 
start fresh investigation and thus cause the 
truth to be established. 


When the International Sunday School 
Convention was held in Boston in 1896, D. L. 
Moody uttered one sentence with great ear- 
nestness which we would like to repeat, with 
the power of his eager desire behind it. He 
said, “If I had the trumpet of God, and could 
speak to every Sunday school teacher in 
America, I would plead with them to lead one 
soul to Christ this year.”. The first quarter 
of the year has already passed. How many 
teachers can report progress in this direction? 


The committee of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
Brooklyn, is reported to have practically 
agreed to recommend Rev. Dr. H. P. Dawey 
as the successor of Dr. Storrs, and their re- 
port was to be made to the caurch on Wed- 
nesday evening of this week. It was natu- 
rally annoying to find their action anticipated 
by the newspapers, but it is very difficult to 
keep a matter of so great interest from the 
ubiquitous reporter, when so many people in 
both the churches most concerned are discus- 
sing it. 


Read Charles Barnard’s article in the April 
Century on The Industrial Revolution of the 
Power-Tool. Take in the full significance of 
what it means that now the tool is being taken 
to the work and not the work to the tool—and 
then, O pastor and layman, consider whether 
the church of which you are a leader or mem- 
ber is showing equal enterprise, equal inge- 
nuity, equal economy, equal adaptation of 
means to end. Does your church expect the 
work to come to the tool, or do you carry the 
tool to the work? 


The tale respecting the letter recently sent 
to John Banyan, which we published a week 
or two ago, has brought to the surface a story 
of the wit of the late Dr. George L. Walker 
of Hartford. Once Barnum’s circus came to 
Hartford, and free tickets were sent to all the 
local clergymen. Those sent to Rev. Dr. Joel 
Hawes, long deceased, fell into the hands of 
Dr. Walker, who said, ‘‘A letter from P. T. 
Barnum to Dr. Hawes! Mr. Barnum is 
dead and Mr. Hawes is dead. It is evident 
that they have not met yonder.” 


In addition to our other recent changes and 
improvements in method, we have adopted a 
new plan in our Literature department. In- 
stead of merely entering the names of new 
books when received, we now comment at 
once, under their respective titles, on as many 
as can be dealt with appropriately by brief 
characterization. Of course volumes of spe- 
cial importance are reserved for more elabo- 
rate notice. By this method we secure addi- 
tional promptness in dealing with new pubil- 
cations, and it is advantageous alike to our 
readers, to publishers and to ourselves. 


Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, running as 
an independent candidate for the common 
council of Columbus, 0O., has defeated the 
regular party candidates, and now is empow- 
ered to fight “‘ the beasts of Ephesus” in and 
out of the council. From being a thoughtful, 
helpful writer on municipal government, Dr. 
Gladden now is raised to the place where it 
will be his duty to effect, so far as is possible, 
the reforms for which he has pleaded 
in the past. Whether or not he succeeds he 
will return to the desk with a fund of in- 
formation respecting human nature, political 
trickery, the relative values of strategy and 
candor in procuring legislation, etc., of which 
the reading public will be made partakers 
sooner or later, 
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Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas at a T wenty-fifth Milestone. 


The Formative Influences in His Life and His Fruitful Years in the Ministry 
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By Rev A. E. DUNNING 


DR. REUEN THOMAS IN HIS STUDY 


On the slope of Aspinwall Hill in 
Brookline, facing eastward, are some 
fine homes. In the topmost story of 
one of them, on Rawson Road, is the 
study of the pastor of Harvard Church, 
and its windows, walls and bookshelves 
are silent witnesses which could disclose 
a considerable part of his biography for 
the last twenty-five years. One sees 
from these windows the cities of Boston 
and Cambridge, and several suburban 
precincts, with glimpses of the harbor 
and the Back Bay. By day the gilded 
dome of the State House, the eye of 
Massachusetts, glistens in the sun, and 
by night it sparkles as a circlet of light. 
The view from these study windows is 
beautiful and inspiring. Dr. Thomas 
knows Boston well, and Boston knows 
and honors him. 

From these study walls many faces 
look down on the occupant, for he has a 
fancy for surrounding himself with the 
pictures of his personal friends and of 
the men whose minds have influenced 
his. Quite a number of these pictures, 
probably, would not be recognized by 
the visitor unless he had long known Dr. 
Thomas and his associates. But here, 
also, are faces known wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken and English his- 
tory and literature are read. Yet beside 
Gladstone and Longfellow and other ce- 
lebrities portraits are prominently placed 
of two men who have had most to do 
with. bringing Dr. Thomas to America 
and in determining his thought and life 
in the land of his adoption. One of these 
is that of Dr. George W. Field of Bangor, 
with whom he became acquainted while 
he was a pastor in Liverpool, forming an 
intimate friendship which lasted til] in- 
terrupted a few months ago by death. 
Dr. Thomas’s fine tribute to Dr. Field in 
The Congregationalist of Jan. 18 only 
hints at the close and tender ties between 
these two men. 


The other portrait is that of Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, whose volume on Nature and 
the Supernatural, Dr. Thomas says, met 
him in his youth, saved him from skepti- 
cism and changed and shaped the current 
of his thoughts. When he made his first 
visit to this country, he said to Dr. Field, 
“Two things I must see, Niagara and 
Bushnell.” He came to Hartford and 
spent a week with the man he had so 
long honored and loved, but had not yet 
seen. Dr. Thomas believes that he first 
made Dr. Bushnell appreciate the extent 
of his influence on religious thought in 
England. It was during this visit that 
Dr. Bushnell received a check for $2,000 
from his London publisher. He was 
greatly surprised and remarked that he 


had done nothing to warrant such consid. 
eration. Dr. Thomas told him of the ef. 
fect of his writings on his own mind and 
on many others, and assured him that if 
the amount of the check had been $10,000 
it would still have been inadequate, 
Bushnell turned away and gazed out of 
the window, and when he turned again to 
speak his eyes glistenéd with tears. 
While Dr. Thomas was with him he re. 
ceived from the press the first copy of his 
new volume, Forgiveness and Law, and 
gave it to his visitor with his autograph 
and an inscription on the flyleaf. Some 
of bis sayings during that memorable 
week still linger in the mind of his visitor 
like windows into the soul of the great 
thinker and poet. A typical sentence is 
this one, spoken in the earnestness of 
friendly intercourse: “I know Jesus 
Christ,” said Bushnell, “better than I 
know any man in Hartford.” 

Though still young in years, Dr. Thomas 
was mature in pastoral experience when 
he accepted the pastorate of Harvard 
Church twenty-five years ago. He began 
his ministry at the age of twenty, as an 
associate pastor with Dr. Newman Hall 
in Christ Church, London, where he re- 
mained-two years. Then, after a year of 
labor in Birmingham, be was persuaded 
by Rev. Enoch Mellor of Great George 
Street Church in Liverpool to take the 
pastorate of a congregation under the 
care of that church. This was Berkeley 
Street Church, and during his ministry 
of three years it developed into an inde- 
pendent and prosperous enterprise. 

From Liverpool Dr Thomas was per- 
suaded to go to East London, in the hope 
of influencing many of the intelligent arti- 
san class of that populous district. Here 
for seven years he was pastor of Wycliffe 
Church, and to this period he looks back 
as the most interesting and useful of his 
life. The church was at a rather low ebb 
when he went to it, but he made his 6wn 
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conditions of work and was nobly sup- 
ported by his board of deacons and asso- 
ciates. He began in the first autumn a 
series of Sunday afternoon lectures to 
working men on topics of current inter- 
est. These were attended by about 600 
persons, and succeeded so well that the 
second year the time was changed to 
Monday evening. At the first lecture 
about 600 were present. The subject for 
the second lecture was Napoleon III. and 
his influence on France. About 1,200 at- 
tended. From that time on the church 
was full and often the audiences filled to 
overflowing the large edifice seating 1,600 
persons. Sometimes as many as 2,200 
were present: 

Many of those whose interest was awak- 
ened by the lectures came to be regular 
Sunday attendants, and the church grew 
rapidly, in large proportion from this 
class. At every communion new mem- 
bers were received, the largest number 
at any one time being seventy, about 
half of whom had been brought in through 
the Monday evening lectures. These be- 
came a widely known institution con- 
nected with Wycliffe Church, continuing 
every year from October to May, and the 
interest never flagged. Dr. Thomas’s 
purpose was never sensational, but al- 
ways distinctly evangelical, meeting 
thinking men frankly and discussing 
great questions without reserve. Re- 
vival conditions continued all the time. 
No collections were taken at the lectures, 
but contributions were received in boxes 
at the doors as the congregation passed 
out, the amounts being more than enough 
to provide for all the expenses of the 
lectures. 

Seven years of continuous labor in this 
field were enough to tax the energies of 
any map, and when, at the end of that 
time, Dr. Thomas received a hearty call 
to Harvard Church, Brookline, with as- 
surance of a pastorate of at least five 
years, he accepted it and began his resi- 
dence in this attractive suburb. Here he 
has remained for a quarter of a century, 
while the church has steadily grown, and 
the handsome edifice has been enlarged 
till it holds one of the largest congrega- 
tions in the vicinity of Boston. 

Dr. Thomas has had many urgent in- 
vitations to other fields of labor, some of 
them very attractive. He has received 
ten formal calls, five from England and 
five from fields in this country. He once 
accepted a twice extended call from the 
Arch Street Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, but the council called to dismiss 
him refused to sanction the change, and 
he accepted the advice of the churches to 
remain with Harvard Church. The rela- 
tions between himself and his congrega- 
tion and with neighboring pastors and 
churches have always been of the most 
cordial nature, and the outside demands 
on his services bave been large and con- 
stant. When a short time ago an invita- 
tion from a London church was pressed 
upon him, his inclination was strong to 
return to his old home; but he received 
80 many letters from friends in various 
parts of the United States urging him to 
remain in this country that he gave up 
what seemed at one time to be a settled 
conviction that he ought to spend the 
later years of his ministry in the land of 
his birth. Perhaps the make-weight 
which finally turned the scale was the 
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wish of Mrs. Thomas, who was held to 
Harvard Church by ties of affection so 
strong that she was quite unwilling to 
sever them. Her helpful presence was 
everywhere in the parish a quiet but con- 
stant uplifting power, and her death last 
autumn was a bereavement to the congre- 
gation only second to that in her own 
family, which aow consists only of her 
husband and his niece. 

Dr. Thomas has found time, in the 
midst of his busy years of parish work, 
to write several volumes, which have 
given him a place among literary men 
recognized on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Besides a Iarge number of contributions 
to the periodical press, he is the author of 
two volumes of sermons, entitled Divine 
Sovereignty and From Death to Life, and 
a series of lectures on Leaders of Reli- 
gious Thonght. He has also twice ven- 
tured into the field of fiction, his first 
story being The Grafenburg People and 
his latest:book The Kinship of Souls. 

English pulpits have asserted their 
claims on his services for most of his 
vacations, and for several years past he 
has occupied the pulpit of the City Tem- 
ple, London, during the absence of Dr. 
Joseph Parker. He made special prep- 
aration for these services, sometimes 
keeping him almost as busy as when at 
home in his own parish; and they have 
always been a prominent feature of the 
summer religious life of the metropolis. 

Preparation has been making for some 
time by Harvard Chureh for the fitting 
celebration of the completion of the twen- 
ty-five years’ labore of its pastor. ‘A se- 
ries of meetings will be held, beginning 
April 19, in which neighboring churches 
of Boston and vicinity and prominent 
ministers from a distance will partici- 
pate. Dr. Thomas has planned to leave for 
Europe soon after for a vacation of six 
months or more, a part of which he in- 
tends to spend on the Continent recover- 
ing health, which has been somewhat im- 
paired by constant labors and by his re- 
cent bereavement. Then it is hoped that 
he will return to continue in a pastorate 
which promises yet many useful years. 
During his absence the church will be in 
the care of Rev. Oliver D. Sewall, who 
has been the efficient assistant pastor for 
the last three years. 





Happenings in Washington 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


The Cengregationalist Quoted in the Heuse 
Entering the House gallery the other 
day, with a thought of this letter in mind, 
it was a bit startling to hear The Congre- 
gationalist ‘quoted on the floor. The 
speaker was Mr. Lentz of Ohio, and the 
item was an extract from one of Rev. 
Peter MacQueen’s letters from the Phil- 
ippines. It is only by some occult law of 
contrasts that such a paragraph from 
such a source could have found place in a 
speech that another member justly char- 
acterized as a disgrace to the American 
Congress and a violation of all the decen- 
cies of the House. Mr. Lentz’s coarse 
snéers at the Administration were ap- 
plauded by some of the Democrats, but a 
following gained by the grouping of non- 
related facts, with their setting omitted, 
and embellished with profane and vulgar 
wit is sure to be short lived. 
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An Interesting Winter in Congress 

The Washington representative of one 
of the most conservative New England 
papers says that this winter’s series of 
debates is the most interesting in the his- 
tory of the United States Congress, that 
the expansion of ideas and of statecraft 
is keeping up with that of territory. 
There was never a time when wise men 
differed more on important measures; 
cheap oratory, or droning speeches to fill 
up the Record and mail to constituents 
no longer suffice. Seventy-five million 
people, many of taem armed with copies 
of the Constitution and new sets of maps, 
watch every measure, and when things 
go wrong simply press the button of pro- 
test, or, in other words, buttonhole the 
press—witness the Roberts case and the 
Porto Rican tariff. 

The Alaska bill covers more than 600 
pages, weighs four pounds and consumed 
four days, or more properly nights, in 
the reading. And the senator who has 
it in charge can scarcely get time to eat, 
because people from various parts of the 
country want to have additions made. 
The Philippine Commission is in ses- 
sion, and its members impress those 
who meet them with their ability and 
appreeiation of their responsible and 
arduous undertaking. To use Judge 
Taft’s own words: “The chances of fail- 
ure are so many that the possibility of 
success is worth fighting for.” 


Dr. Newman and the First Church 

Dr. 8. M. Newman has begun his six- 
teenth year as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, the longest pastor- 
ate in its history. The church cele- 
brated his fifteenth anniversary by a 
large social gathering, with plenty of 
good music. Mr. Justice Brewer pre- 
sided and offered very hearty congratu- 
lations. He was followed with words 
of greeting from representatives of a 
number of departments of the church 
life. The membership is something over 
1,000. The comings and goings in this 
city are incessant. It is literally a pro- 
cession of life. But with all the changes 
the growth of this church is constant. 
Not a communion season has passed 
during these fifteen years without addi- 
tions to the membership. The pastor 
is in touch with every one of the fifteen 
auxiliary organizations, and has accom- 
plished a great and beautiful work in 
molding the thought of hundreds of 
young people who look to this church 
as their home and social center. 

The Mount Pleasant Church is follow- 
ing on in much the same way, and there 
is no rivalry between the two, though 
the greater promise easily lies with the 
newer organization. It recently enter- 
tained the Congregational Club. Mr. 
Dingley’s successor, Representative Lit- 
tlefield, is a Congregationalist, as is Sena- 
tor Ross of Vermont and Senator Quarles 
of Wisconsin. Some of these gentlemen 
are often seen in our churches with Sen- 
ators Platt of Connecticut and Kyle of 
South Dakota, Representatives Williams, 
Eddy and others. Senator Beveridge, 
like the President, with whom he is such 
a favorite, is a Methodist. 

A Firs Meeting of the Club 

At the Congregational Club meeting 

Representative Eddy of Minnesota made 


ax excellent speech on the corner stones 
of the republic, naming them as the 
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chureb, the home, the school and the 
press. Rev. Oliver Huckel, D. D., pastor 
of the Associate Congregational Church 
of Baltimore, delighted the company by 
his masterly address on the Mission of 
Our Church to the World. In bringing 
together the Associate Reformed and the 
First Congregational Church there he has 
worked out a problem in Christian com- 
ity, and the Congregationalists of this 
region most heartily welcome the church 
and its pastor. 





The Personal Christian Life 
Iv. 
BY REV. FLOYD W. TOMKINS 

1. How can I resist temptation which comes 
to me at the most solemn time, when I am 
in church or when | am praying? 

Such times are Satan’s opportunities. 
If he can only make our devotion unreal 
and our prayers vain, he has gained a 
great victory. That little tract, A Sun- 
day Morning’s Dream, tells the story 
clearly. It may be a comfort to some 
to know that all are thus tempted. The 
holiest men have testified that into their 
best service has come creeping some 
horrible thought or desire, the very con- 
templation of which has made them 
shudder. 

We can find help at such times in two 
ways. First, by abruptly changing the 
character of our devotions. Let the 
heart suddenly lift itself in adoration, 
as if the eyes saw the King in his beauty, 
and let the lips repeat praises for all the 
glorious attributes of God: bis love, his 
strength, his wisdom, his mercy, his jus- 
tice, his omnipresence. Or, let the 
tempted spirit drop to itself, and think 
of all the ways through which God has 
led it in the past, all the experiences of 
joy or sorrow, all the struggles with cir- 
cumstances and conditions, and thank 
him for each year of the life. This quick 
transfer of thought from supplication 
to praise is often too much for Satan, 
who is rather ponderous in his movements 
and cannot quickly change his front. 

Secondly, we can, if possible, change 
our prayer to work. If the private devo. 
tional hour is thus tried let us go out 
quickly to some task which awaits us, or 
to some privilege which calls us, glad to 
prove our love by action as well as by 
word. In severe cases of temptation this 
is especially helpful. The long prayer, 
the long devotional hour, is not the most 
desirable thing. The spirit grows weary 
and “our devotion dies.” Better a short, 
earnest, eager prayer, and then a loving 
effort to do something for God, than 
hours of contemplation with no activity. 
We worship God in work, even as we 
work for him through worship. ‘Ora et 
labora,” was the old motto—“ Pray and 
work,” and an old writer changed it to 
“Orare est laborare’—*“To pray is to 
work.” Let us change watch to work, 
and say: 


Work as if on thee alone 
Hung the issues of the day; 
Pray that grace may be sent down; 
Work and pray. 
2. How can I overcome my nervous fear? 
I try to trust God, but lam so anxious and 
troubled sometimes that | can hardly endure 
it. 


Ab, my friend, you are on the verge of 
what some physicians call “ nervous pros- 
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tration,” though really there is no such 
disease. It issimplya lack of will power; 
a sinking into imagination which plays 
havoc with religion and usefulness. If 
God is your God indeed, why you need 
not be troubled either in body or spirit. 
Go on and live; go on and work. Exer- 
eise your will power and make yourself 
move. Perhaps that seems heartless. 
But it is only by determined, fearless 
struggle that this difficulty can be over- 
come. If one submits, or if one yields to 
emotion to suffer the weakness to in- 
crease, the nerves gain the victory. 

There are a few simple rules which it 
may not be amiss to give here, for this 
condition is sadly common amongst good 
Christian people, and only a healthy reli- 
gion can master it. (1) Be careful about 
the habits of life. Eat regularly; sleep 
(or at least pass in bed) eight hours daily; 
take exercise systematically. (2) Engage 
in some work for others, such as visiting 
the poor and the sick, writing letters to 
“shutins,” helping some fallen one to 
rise up and battle. (3) Keep the mind on 
cheerful lines of thought, avoiding too 
much thought about self; look up, not 
down; look forward, not backward; look 
out, notin. (4) Trust God by prayer and 
by action to take care of you, and count 
all worry as a sin. (5) Be cheerful, no 
matter how much it may cost you, or how 
much it may pain you. To be gloomy is 
to turn from God, to be sad is to refuse 
God’s gifts. (6) Do all these things with 
a force of will, asking God to bless and 
keep you. 

Nerves are strange things, even to phy- 
sicians. As a minister I am free to say 
they can be controlled in many cases by a 
pure, healthy trust in God, and by an ac- 
tive, happy, determined life. A nervous 
religion is abnormal. A balanced reli- 
gion places self-control as its first neces- 
sity, and asks God for it, and takes it as 
from him. 





Chicago and the Interior 


A Dedication at Oak Park 

Sunday, March 25, was a great day for the 
Second Church, Oak Park. The organization, 
formed in 1889, has now a membership of 
about 400. The church has from the first 
been one of the most liberal in proportion to 
numbers and wealth in the association. The 
chapel, though very attractive and conven- 
ient, had become altogether too small. Rather 
more than a year ago efforts were made in 
earnest to secate a larger building. Money 
enough was secured to justify the letting of 
contracts for a new house of worship. On 
the morning of dedication $10,000 of the $42,- 
000 the building has cost were lacking. Dur- 
ing the day pledges were given providing for 
this amount, so that the dedication was with- 
out debt. The eitire property is worth more 
than $50,000. The material used is artesian 
limestone and pressed red brick. The audi- 
torium, which will seat 600, with rooms ad- 
joining which increase the capacity to 1200, 
is finished in oak of an antique pattern. 

There were three services Sunday. In the 
morning Dr. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell, the 
first pastor, brought a message of cheer and 
strength. There was an interdenominational 
fellowship meeting in the afternoon, in which 
all the pastors of the suburb took part. The 
service in the evening was one of Congrega- 
tional fellowship. Greetings from the daugh- 
ter church at Austin Park and from the Third 
Church of Oak Park were presented, after 
which Dr. W. E. Barton of the mother church 
preached. Then came the presentation of the 
keys by the chairman of the building commit- 
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tee to the trustees, with the dedication servigs 
led by Dr. Sydney Strong, the pastor. The 
present week has been filied with gatherings 
of a social character, but from Sunday, April 
1, and continuing till Easter, they will be 
given a religious character. Since the present 
pastorate began, February, 1897, growth has 
been rapid, but on foundations wisely and 
patiently laid by Dr. Bartlett, whose presence 
on this occasion added greatly to its enjoy. 
ment. The church will entertain the Genera] 
Association in May. 


Dr. Hillis and the Chicago Presbytery 

The criticisms by Dr. Hillis in Plymouth 
Church Sunday on the Presbyterian creed 
have caused some excitement in Presbyterian 
circles here. Taken as a whole this Presby- 
tery is liberal. Some of its members are in 
hearty sympathy with Dr. Hillis in his criti- 
cisms. Probably all of them think the 
time has come for a revision of the standards 
so that there may be no occasion for apologiz. 
ing for any of the doctrines held. Yet there 
are some, among them Dr. Herrick Johnson 
of the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
who say that Dr. Hillis should withdraw from 
the presbytery, that he has attacked funda- 
mental principles, and is no longer a Presby- 
terian. Dr. Gray of The Interior says that 
Dr. Hillis is within his rights as a man and 
that there is no reason for his withdrawal, or 
for any action on the part of presbytery. 
The liberal views of Dr. Hillis have long been 
known in Chicago. He followed Dr. Noyes in 
Evanston, who defended Professor Swing at 
his famous trial years ago, and was then asked 
to become Professor Swing’s successor at Cen- 
tral Masic Hall. When this last change was 
made Dr. Gray was given power to withdraw 
Dr. Hillis’s name from the rolls of the presby- 
tery if such action were necessary in the in- 
terests of peace, and has the same liberty 
now. Dr. Hillis objects, as do nearly all the 
members of the presbytery, to that article 
which affirms that by the decree of God some 
men and angels are foreordained to everlast- 
ing death. Dr. Gray declares that Dr. John- 
son is on record as disbelieving the damnatory 
clauses of the creed and that two-thirds of the 
ministers and nine-tenths of the members of 
the Presbyterian Church reject them. Dr. 
Jonhson especially objects to Dr. Hillis’s 
atatement that ministers promise at their ordi- 
nation to preach these doctrines. But for his 
personal attachments, Dr. Hillis would have 
taken his letter from the Chicago Presbytery 
when he went to Brooklyn. 


Revival Among [inisters 

This was really the topic upon which Dr. 
W. A. Bartlett addressed the ministers Mon- 
day morning. His words were earnest, evan- 
gelical and effective. Not a few said that no 
more valuable address has ever been heard at 
this meeting. After sketching briefly the sit- 
uation East, and naming someof the hindrances 
to Christian work in the churches there, 
he spoke of his own experience in Lowell and 
of some of the conditions which he believes 
must be met before men will be added to our 
churches in any large numbers. While the 
fullest liberty must be accorded reverent 
scholarship, Dr. Bartlett thinks that renewed 
emphasis should be placed on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel, sin, the atone- 
ment, faith, repentance, absolute submission 
to God, and that ministers should preach as 
if men are saved only through acceptance of 
Christ. The response to the address was 
hearty and prompt. The meeting had the 
pleasure, also, of hearing briefly from Dr. S. 
H. Lee, president of the French Protestant 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

March 31. 


FRANKLIN. 





A heresy trial is one of two things to Dr. 
Buckley of The Christian Advocate. “If 
there is no occasion for it, it is butchery. If 
there is and it is successfal, it—like a surgical 
operation—is the happiest combination of sci- 
ence and art known to man.” : 
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The Home 





A Hymn for Good Friday 


BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D. D. 


O Son cf God, whose brow so fair 
Was wounded by the thorny crown, 

The sin that laid that emblem there— 
Forgive it, Lord, it was my own! 


© Son of God, on whom the scourge, 
The hate and scorn of sin reveal, 

My sin hath smote thee— Master, purge, 
And with thy stripes my conscience heal! 


© Son of God, whose bruieéd back 
Bent low beneath the heavy tree, 
For me let not thy mercy lack 
Who placed that burden, Lord, on thee! 


O Son of God, whose hands and feet 
Did quiver ’neath the cruel nail, 
Fall oft that blow my sins repeat— 

For me let not thy pardon fail! 


O Son of God, whose breaking heart 
Was pierced by the soldier’s spear, 

In that same sin I own my part; 
Forgive me, gracious Saviour, hear! 


O Son of God, in all my guilt 
Before thy cross I humbly lie! 

Save one for whom thy blood was spilt, 
For thou, O Christ, for me didst die! 





Potential Husbands 


Moralists and students of life are never 
tired of picturing the delusion of girls 
who marry unworthy men in the vain 
hope of reforming them. The caution is 
a just one, but, if we give it a somewhat 
wider application, it becomes a plea for 
patience and forbearance. In practical 
experience it is not the vicious only, but 
also the good, whose settled habits do not 
easily or permanently yield to the influ. 
ence of the women they love. In fact, 
the really reformative influence of a wife 
upon the fixed habits and prejudices of 
her husband is less than most women are 
ready to allow; and the most loving 
wives must often feel keen disappoint- 
ment at their powerlessness in the face 
of little disagreeable ways and tricks of 
manner which antedate their own ac- 
quaintance with the man to whom they 
have linked themselves for life. 

None the less, the making of good hus- 
bands rests in the hands of women, and, 
where wives fail, mothers succeed. It is 
one of the significant reciprocities of life 
that women train sons for the comfort or 
disappointment of other women. Many 
mothers, however, do not like to think, 
or think with a certain pang of jealousy, 
of the one woman who may supplant 
them in the first affection of ason. They 
ought, we believe, to take a nobler and 
more practical view; and, among other 
possibilities, think often of their boys as 
potential husbands, training them delib- 
erately and carefully to be as successful 
in this relation as they hope to see them 
in the other duties and opportunities of 
life. 

The real importance of this point of 
view grows with the advance in the aver- 
age age of marriage under the pressure 
of modern life. Marriages at sixteen, 
which were not at all uncommon in the 
days of our grandmothers, are now so 
Tare as to excite surprise, and are invari- 
ably regarded with popular disapproval. 
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It is felt that a girl has a right to some 
enjoyment of her youngladyhood before 
she assumes the responsibilities of mar- 
ried life. And with the generally ac- 
cepted postponement of the marriage- 
able age for women has come a like delay 
for men, who wait until they have fin- 
ished their education and gained a foot- 
hold in life which promises support for a 
family. Love is not dead, but prudence 
is his counselor. 

In this postponement of the age for 
marriage there is room on both sides, 
but perhaps especially on the side of the 
man, for the forming and fixing of hab. 
its, and there is all the greater need for 
the training of potential husbands by 
their mothers in the early years of life. 
Boys among the educated classes have 
ceased to marry girls, but men with es- 
tablished characters marry women with 
settled views of life. Let the college 
girls, who say that the reason why a 
smaller proportion of them marry than 
is the case outside the roll of college 
graduates is because the ordinary man 
falls so far short of their ideal, look to it 
when they do marry that they, as moth- 
ers, train ideal husbands for the college 
girls to come. 

Nor is this the end of the matter. The 
home is the real unit of society; the duty 
of making a Christian home, which is the 
essence of true marriage, ought to be 
learned, by boys especially, from their 
mother’s lips. Example is not enough. 
The common world of talk and books is 
full of distorted or misleading views of 
the marriage relation. The true view— 
the Christian view—that God setteth the 
solitary in families; that he made the 
man for the woman no less than the 
woman for the man; and that to make 
a Christian home is one of the highest 
privileges of life ought to be impressed 
upon the mind of a boy far in advance, 
and to the exclusion and scorninog of all 
ignoble or sentimental views of that per- 
sonal relation which is the corner stone 
of home. 





“ Between Cars” 
BY MARY E. QQ. BRUSH 


Mrs. J. Ashley Linton stood on tiptoe 
brandishing her silver-handled umbrella 
—she even essayed a shrill little call—but 
allin vain! The 3.30 car of the Brookdale 
and Summerville Electric Road swept by 
like a square-shaped, buff and white 
meteor. “Thatstupid conductor!” Mrs. 
Linton pouted, her cheeks pink-flushed 
with indignation. ‘He stood up as stiff 
and self-absorbed as that picture of Napo- 
leon at St. Helena. Never looked on this 
side of the street at all!” r 

Probably if the absent-minded official 
had looked he would not have been obliv- 
ious of the presence of Mrs. Linton, for 
she was very impressive in the glory of 
her new summer suit—a gown of soft 
dove-color, stylishly made, and a dainty 
hat that was a veritable garland of vio- 
lets. 

The wearer paused irresolutely, the 
shiny tip of one shoe resting on the curb- 
stone while she glanced up and down the 
street. 

‘What shall I do! Walk back home? 
Wait here in the wind and dust? Walk 
along down town? It'll be half an hour 
before the next car comes. I must make 
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my calls this afternoon, it was such a 
fuss to get ready and all that.. Well, bless 
me! I can’t stand here in the street like 
an organ-grinder!”’ 

Mrs. Linton’s pretty brown eyes rested 
on the open door of a little white cottage 
on the corner nearest her. 

It was a humble place, its modest ve. 
randa well cluttered up by a shabby ham- 
niock, a battered hobby-horse and two or 
three faded, red-painted chairs. 

‘Let me see,”’ Mrs. Linton soliloquized. 
“Husband said a family by the name of 
Toby had moved in there. Not a very 
aristocratic name—Toby! Of course they 
are not people who belong to my set, but 
I believe Mrs. Toby has been at our 
church several times—a faded, nervous- 
looking woman with a gown so ill-fitting 
that it really made me cross-eyed to gaze 
at it! But she always seemed so atten- 
tive to the sermons. And Dr. Leonard 
does give us such good ones—so practical, 
husband says. He dwells on the ‘brother- 
hood of man,’ and he is emphatic in say- 
ing that he means that to include the ‘sis- 
terhood of women.’ Dr. Leonard is so 
fearless—so earnest! He makes you want 
to be lifted up out of your narrow, selfish 
life. Yes, I promised myself that I’d 
really call on the woman with the ill-fit- 
ting waist, but dear me! I haven't 
thought about it until this minute. I be- 
lieve” —a little hesitatingly—‘“that I’ll 
make the call now; there'll be time enough 
between cars.” 

And gathering up her soft skirts in her 
daintily-gloved fingers Mrs. J. Ashley 
Linton passed through the rickety gate- 
way up to the shabby white cottage. 

Now it so happened that Mrs. Toby, 
who lived there, was in a very despondent 
frame of mind that afternoon. It had 
been a “blue Monday” for her; she had 
been kept awake the greater part of the 
previous night by an aching tooth, so in 
the morning she was really unfit in body 
to cope with the big week’s washing. 
Nevertheless, the washing had to be done, 
the breakfast to be prepared, the children 
te be made ready for school, and, some- 
how, everything was in a snarl, a jumble 
and a contrary state. Overwrought as 
she was, she had fired off a whole arsenal 
of hot words at husband and children— 
words, the sting of which still rankled in 
her own heart. -After dinner she had the 
misfortune to scald her wrist with a 
dipper full of hot suds, and, most ex- 
asperating of all to a weary woman, her 
clothesline, laden with damp, spotless 
garments, broke, letting them down into 
the mud. 

Consequently she was behindhand with 
her work, and was just washing the din- 
ner dishes when the street car with “‘ Na- 
poleon at St. Helena’”’ dashed by. Mrs. 
Toby was not as interested in “Napo- 
leon” as she was in the would-be passen- 
ger his carelessness had left behind, and 
whom she could see very plainly from 
her kitchen window. Ani I am afraid 
that down in Mrs. Toby’s heart was a 
grim satisfaction at beholding the dain- 
tily clad figure standing so disconsolately 
on the curbstone. 

“Humph!” exclaimed the dish-wasber, 
as she twirled a greasy plate around in 
the hot suds, “I expect that kind of 
woman is surprised at gittin’ left. They 
generally think that the world and all 
that’s in it is fur their own comfort and 
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glory. Well, it won’t hurt her to hoof 
it same’s the rest of us, once in a while. 
Guess she thinks—O my soul and body! 
If she ain’t a-comin’ HERE!” 

“Here” was so incongruous to the 
prospective visitor! 

Mrs. Toby let her pink hands rest 
nervelessly on the warm rim of the dish- 
pan, while her gaze wandered around the 
cluttered-up kitchen, through the door- 
way into the front room beyond, where 
everything remained in the disordered 
condition of the previous evening. Mr. 
Toby’s newspapers were scattered on 
couch and table; his Sunday coat hung 
over the back of the rocking-chair, and 
his slippers were on the sewing machine; 
Robbie’s red ‘‘sweater” lay in a fiery 
heap on the floor, and Mamie’s hat made 
a flower-decked tent over the family Bi- 
ble; and the two smaller children had 
left dishes of popcorn on the stand be- 
side the lamp with its smoky chimney 
and the vase of faded flowers. 

Simultaneously with the ring of the 
asthmatic doorbell Mrs. Toby whipped 
off her wet apron, and, with a wide 
sweep of her arms, gathered up papers 
and plates. Another sweep, and coat, 
sweater and slippers were banished to 
the Siberia of the adjacent closet, but 
Mamie’s hat, being a recent purchase 
still in its pristine glory, was left on its 
sacred station. Then, with a fresh white 
apron tied hastily around her lean little 
waist, Mrs. Toby opened the door and, 
half-deprecatingly, half-defiantly, con- 
fronted her visitor. 

But, strange to say, her vexed and 
spiteful feelings suddenly vanished. 

@Whis was owing, not only to her latent 
sense of hospitality, but also to a certain 
graciousness—the most winsome charm 
of pretty Mrs. Linton—which, with wise 
tact, she now chose to exercise, for there 
had come to the fair society lady a sud- 
den realization of the vast difference be. 
tween her lot and that of her humble 
hostess, and she stood inwardly abashed 
at the great gifts life had brought to her 
—the “purple and fine linen,’ ease, lux- 
ury, social position, culture, every grati- 
fication for mind and body. Who was 
she that she should have so much, and 
here was this worn little woman in the 
worn little house—tired and old before 
her time—working hard, planning pain- 
fully, struggling against odds, content or 
discontent with her small, cheap belong- 
ings. Mrs. Linton looked at the shabby 
ingrain carpet, the square of cold, glaring 
oilcloth, the dingy paper on the walls, 
the few bits of tawdry fancywork, the 
simple cane-bottomed chairs. 

It was in one of the latter—the creak- 
ing rocker—that she was invited to seat 
herself. Mrs. Toby drew it forth with 
due reference to its location, placing it 
in full view of the very best thing the 
little room contained—a charcoal draw- 
ing, really very well done, of the little girl 
of the family, “the one who died.” And 
the child’s face was one of those splendid 
. blossoms sometimes seen in poverty’s 
garden. 

It was the most natural thing in the 
world that Mrs. Linton should notice the 
portrait, and so learn all about the “art- 
ist who boarded with us when we lived 
up to Clyde and took sech a notion to 
little Bertie,” and then about the child’s 
illness and death. And Mrs. Linton spoke 
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softly of her own little one, whose jour- 
ney of life had been so brief and s0 
beautiful. 

Thus more effective than the most bril- 
liant theory of the sociologist were the 
soft fingers of mutual sorrow in placing 
the two women on a level. And they 
chatted together in a friendly, familiar 
way, not only about their little ones, but 
about the church services, household mat- 
ters and kindred topics, until a loud clang. 
ing up the street and the dull buzzing of 
the electric wires warned them that the 
next car was approaching. So good.bys 
were hastily but cordially interchanged 
and Mrs. Linton hurried away. As she 
stepped upon the platform of the car she 
turned and waved her hand in friendly, 
parting gesture toward the slim, shabby 
figure in the doorway of the cottage, 
thinking, with a warm little glow at her 
heart: 

“How very glad I am that I called! I 
wonder why I haven’t visited more of the 
church people—those out of ‘our set.’ 
After all, a cozy, friendly call seems so 
much pleasanter than our stiff, formal 
ones. Somehow,” with a sweet serious- 
ness on her fair face, “‘somehow I think 
that the ‘sisterhood of women’ will mean 
more to me hereafter.” 

As for Mrs. Toby, she stood in the door- 
way of her home straining her eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of the rapidly re- 
ceding car. When it was lost to sight 
she turned and went into the house, walk- 
ing lightly in an elated way, with a smile 
on her face. Her little parlor was still 
faintly sweet with the fragrance of vio- 
lets—a delicate reminder of her recent 
visitor. 

‘‘A real pleasant woman!” Mrs. Toby 
remarked to herself, as she dusted with 
reverent touch the charcoal drawing. ‘It 
was kind of her to tell me how to fix floors 
for summer—putty up the cracks and 
stain and oil the boards. How she ad- 
mired that old-fashioned mahogany stand 
o’ grandma’s! I never appreciated it, I 
guess, but I believe I'll coax Jabez to 
varnish itupabit. °% 

“Dear me! it was kind of Mis’ Linton 
to drop in so sociable-like—rich and tony 
as sheis! That’s the kind o’ church folks 
to have. I was beginnin’ to think that 
the members were awful stuck up, an’ 
most made up my mind I wouldn’t go to 
church agin. I was thinkin’ about it 
today and it made me feel cross and blue. 
My work just dragged along, but I do feel 
better now. I’ll hustle them dishes out 
o’ the way double-quick and fix things up 
nice and surprise Jabez and the boys. I 
expect I was kindersharp with them today 
at dinner—and the dinner itself wa’n’t 
much to brag of—a picked-up one! Guess 
I'll have a veal potpie for supper, mashed 
potatoes and, let me see—yes, and fritters 
with maple syrup. I feel just like pitch- 
ing in and having things nice. Funny, 
how a body’s coming in so friendly-like 
does chirk one up!” 





Hark! ’Tis the bluebird’s venturous strain 
High on the old fringed elm at the gate— 
Sweet-voiced, valiant on the swaying bough, alert, 


elate, 
Dodging the fitful spits of snow, 
New Engiland’s poet-laureate 
Telling us spring has come again. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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- Closet and Altar 
And they crucified Him. 


The Cross is centra) for all life as well 
as all belief. No one can travel out of 
sight of its demand for self-denial or mis. 
take its definition of love. No ‘sinner 
passes beyond its pledge of hope. No 
pride or self-content can forget its wit. 
ness of brotherhood. No success can 
obscure its assurance that human judg. 
ments shall be revised and reversed by 
Him who was the crucified. 


The atonement made by Christ for the 
sin of man is not to be regarded as the 
procuring cause of God’s love, but as its 
result and manifestation.— Wright. 


Three crosses stood grimly side by side 
On the hill of Calvary ; 

On each a suffering man had died ; 
Two for their crimes, the other for me. 


Like a lamb they led him out to die 
From the shades of Gethsemane ; 
He uttered no moan, no bitter cry; 
’T was love that moved Him to die for me. 











On the central cross they nailed my Friend, 
To languish in agony; 

He bore it all to the bitter end, 
O wonderful love, he died for me. 


O, thanks for the love that brought him down, 
Love fathomless, like the sea. 
His brow was pierced by a thorny crown, 
That a crown of life might be given me. 
—British Weekly. 





Sin has no depth to which there is not 
a depth of mercy in God to correspond.-— 
Gordon Hall. 


John the Baptist, the greatest of the 
prophets, gathered together the scattered 
rays of Old Testament prediction into 
these two sayings, which will be forever 
associated with his name, “‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world!” and “He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire.” 
The first is the gospel of atonement; the 
second is the gospel of regeneration; and 
both together give a comprehensive sum- 
mary of all that Jesus brings to men.— 
William M. Taylor. 


If the life of Christ be not your pattern 
the death of Christ will never be your 
pardon.— William Secker. 


Lamb of God, who takest away the 
sin of the world, our hearts are bowed 
in reverence and humility before the 
wonder of thy cross. Thou hast 
borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows. With thy stripes we are healed, 
i the oe on thee the 
iniquity of us y thy temptation 
and obedience, the betrayal and for- 
saking, the scourge and piercing 
thorns, the cruel wounding of the 
nails, the taunts se - thirst, 

Te 0 an cross 
which thou hast willingly endured for 
our salvation, grant us thy pardon 
and thy peace. Through dying thou 
hast conquered death, and risen again 
that we may share thy life forever- 
more. Let thy glory shine amid the 
our faith 
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Mothers in Council 


A FATHER EXPLAINS PUNISHMENT 


Pearl, aged seven, like many other children, 
nad sometimes shown & disposition to deceive. 
At last sbe was caught in @ plain case that 
was specially dangerous and grieving. So her 

a took the little girl on his knee and ex- 
plained to her jast what she had done. With 
tears she admitted it all. As she had just 
memorized the First Psalm, she saw, when it 
was pointed out, that such conduct classed 
her with the congregation of the wicked. Her 
papa explained how all sin called for punish- 
ment. She understood perfectly and said it 
would be just and right for her to be punished 
for telling a falsehood. 

Then her papa showed her how there was 
one other way—if some one who loved the one 
that had done wrong was willing to take his 
place and saffer instead of him then he, the 
guilty one, could be forgiven. Christ did 
that for us. And as a father loves his child 
more than he does himself, Pearl should be 
spared by her papa’s taking her place. In- 
stead of his punishing her, she should punish 
him. Then the little girl’s sorrow knew no 
bounds. She passionately kissed the hand 
her father extended for her t> strike. She 
offered her own hands, and begged and 
pleaded with him to punish her. Finally he 
did so, and she bore in meekness the chastise- 
ment of love. The punishment seemed to be 
effectual in banishing the fault. 

There is a vicarious principle in all penol- 
ogy. If the heart be not utterly hardened, 
nothing touches it more then the thought of 
its errors causing a loved one pain. Oar 
Lord’s atonement is in accord with the deep 
things of human nature and human life. 

@. E. W. 


THE PROBLEM OF NERVOUSNESS 

‘* My little girl is extremely nervous. How 
shall I cure her of the trouble?” writes an 
anxious mother. 

In the first place, never intimate to her that 
she has nerves. 

Children are no Jess ready than their elders 
to seiz3 upon the distinction conferred upon 
them by the possession of a ‘‘ complaint.” 
They need little encouragement to make the 
most of eves a trifling ailment. When this is 
so convenient a disability as nervous weak- 
ness they may be tempted to use it as a scape- 
goat for all the sins of temper and laziness to 
which childish nature is prone, and the very 
indulgence of these failings assists the 
growth of the alleged ‘‘ nervousness.” 

But some children are naturally nervous! 
Undoubtedly. That they are so unfortunate 
is an additional reason why they should not 
be informed of the fact. In these days, when 
we have gone deep into the study of the ef- 
fects of mental suggestion, we should be wise 


tell him so often and earnestly. The sensible 
mother early learns that she is more likely to 


she is sure they will be naughty. This prin- 
ciple is of wide application. 

So I repeat, do not admit to your sensitive 
child that she is nervous. If she cries at a 
slight shock, starts violently at sudden noises, 
is unduly excited over small things, be gentle 
with her, but at the same time endeavor to 
teach her self-control and 
that she must fight 
not yield te it. Above 
gard her falling as pretty or interesting. 
Such treatment makes 
later life. Least of all should nerves be al- 
lowed openly to exense outbursts of temper. 


The form of nervousness which requires 
most delicate handling is that which shows 
itself in terror of the dark. This is a very 


foree a child to lie alone in the dark when 
she is beset by fears of the mysterious shapes 
which seem to haunt the blackness about her. 
Yet if the feeling is indulged it will increase. 

To this form of the problem of nervousness 
each mother with a child thus affected must 
give serious thought. No general rule can be 
laid down that will apply absolutely to indi- 
vidual instances. Yet it is safe to offer cer- 
tain suggestions. The child should have 
pleasant thoughts given her with which to go 
tobed. A simple story read or told to her after 
she is undressed, a lullaby sung that will 
comfort and tranquillize are potent agents. 
Thought about the healing sleep in which the 
flowers and birds take their rest, of the dear 
angels who keep God’s little ones are often 
quieting and restful. Sometimes it proves 
efficacious to have the child learn a few pretty 
verses that she may repeat to herself after she 
gets to bed, asa “‘nightcap.’”’ Utter darkness 
should not be insisted upon at the outset. 
Even a thread of light from the doorway is 
often a solace. 

Batter than any cure is prevention. The 
child who from early infancy has been ac- 
customed to be put to bed in the dark is not 
likely to develop a sudden terror of it unless 
she has been a prey to illness, suffered from 
shock or been made the victim of bug-a-boo 
stories. Even then, though with all tender- 
ness, she should be taught to consider her 
fears as weaknesses she can conquer if she 
will. Her own conviction of this is half the 
battle. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


THE MISTAKE OP AN IDLE BRAIN 


It is often right and best that a delicate, 
nervous child should be kept out of school 
and gaarded from undue stimulation of the 
brain. Probably American children are more 
in danger of mental overfeeding than of men-¢ 
tal starvation, but this warning from Francis 
Warner, M. D., in his new book, The Nervous 
System of the Child, will not be amiss. It is 
a new thought to many that a well-regulated 
brain helps to keep the rest of the body in 
good health. Dr. Warner says: 

The brain is dependent upon the body and 
its organs for a good supply of nourishing, 
pure blood; the brain acts upon all parts of 
the body, the heart and the organs of breath- 
ing and of digestion. Thus delicate children 
need brain training adapted to their individ. 
uslities, not only that they may have well- 
formed and balanced minds. but also in order 
that the brain may be caltivated as far as pos- 
sible to act regularly in controlling the bodily 
health. Loafing is not good for either brain 
or body; untrained emotional distarbance up- 
sets digestion; habitual slowness of action 
leaves the circulation sluggish; mental ex- 
cltement disturbs many of the organs. The 
training of a delicate child should not be neg- 
leeted, but adapted to the special requirements 
of the case... . 

When a child is fidgety and shows signs of 
fatigue, it is desirable to try and find out the 
true cause. Weariness from real work may 
thus lead tofidgetiness; on the other hand, 
exhaustion may result from spontaneous, or 
self-originated, uncontrolled thinking and 
and imagining, such as is not uncommon 
among lonely children at home. In some 
cases this cause of weariness and fatigue may 
be removed by wisely regulated school train. 


The child will not eat his meals, is talkative 
and looks at everything but his food, showing 
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act on the brain, and the brain reacts on the 
general healthiness and nutrition of the child. 





Save the Gulls 


*To the bird-lover this matter of destruc- . 
tion of the birds by plame-hunters and mar- 
ket-gunners is the question of the day,” sald 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman in one of the lectures 
given in his Lowell Institute course in Bos- 
ton. Atthis moment this country is in grave 
danger of losing forever one of its sea-coast 
charms and one of its sanitary necessities— 
the seabirds. The Terns, most beautiful of 
the Gull family, have been almost wiped out 
by agents of the milliners. The larger Gulls 
also are being slaughtered in great numbers. 
The latter are absolutely essential as harbor 
scavengers, as may be judged from the fact 
that an immense horde, numbering in the 
opinion of naturalists anywhere from 100,000 
to 1,000,000, gorge twice a day in New York 
Bay upon garbage. Our beaches also all 
along the coast are saved from quantities of 
putrid matter. In a few weeks these species 
will reach their breedinz places and the 
American Ornithologists’ Union appeals for 
money to be used in hiring wardens to pro- 
tect the birds while nesting and enforcing the 
law against their molestation. Prompt action 
is necessary and contributions should be sent 
to Mr. William Dutcher, 525 Manhattan Ave- 
nue, New York city. 
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The Conversation Corner 


T will never do for the Corner to be 
behind the. other departments of the 
paper! Isee that even the Church 

News has a Vermont broadside occasion- 
ally, so that I think I will have a Corner 
broadside to contain my letters from the 
Green Mountain State. This will show 
no partiality to New Hampshire, to 
which we gave a page last week. We 
will begin just where we did then—in the 
southern corner, on the Connecticut 
River. You will see on your Frye’s 
map (New England edition) how close 
the states join each other, with just a 
river between. (By the way, which state 
owns the river ?) 

Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to join the 
Corner. I am ten yearsold. I have two cats. 
Their names are Poff and Muff. They are 
both gray. They-are very playful and havea 
good deal of fun together. I read the Conver- 
sation Corner. I went to Hinsdale Friday 
and it was pretty cold. I drove the horse 
nearly allthe way. The sugar season has not 
yet begun this year. My brother tapped one 
of our maple shade trees this morning and the 
sap runs a little. Governor’s Mountain is 
about six miles from here. Mamma and I 
rode out there last fall and 
wished we could climb it. 
The foliage was very beauti- 
fulthen. I know your friend 
Sydney—he is brown as an 
Indian, because he is out of 
doors so much. GLapys 8S. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. 


Is it not strange that 
Gladys, as well as our 
Hinsdale correspondent of 
last week, has visited 
“‘Governor’s Mountain” ? 
I am interested in that 
too, because I saw it—I 
think—long before either 
of them! I did not climb 
it, but I went into a hum- 4! 
ble graveyard near its 
foot and copied the epi- 
taph from a stately stone over the grave 
of the “Governor.” It was very long, 
ending with the statement that “he 
left this world and 146 persons of lineal 
posterity” (in 1804) “with a Strong 
mind and full faith of a more Glorious 
State hereafter.”’ To this is added: 
“Stature about 6 feet, Wt. 200. Death 
had no terror!’ When I reported this 
strange ending to my father, on my re- 
turn, he told me that he remembered the 
last was added by the gravestone maker, 
to fill out the space at the bottom of the 
stone! The Governor's Mountain man 
was one of the heroes of ‘‘Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” which your grandfathers will 
remember. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Please may I be a Cor- 
nerer? I am ten yearsold. I used to havea 
kitty, named Kitty Clover, after yours, but as 
we had five cats mamma thought I would bet- 
ter give her and some of the others away. Is 
your Kitty Clover alive? 

West Brattleboro, Vt. HELEN W. 

Very much alive! He has just cele- 
brated his thirteenth birthday (on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day) and wore a green ribbon all 
day, as though by special command of 
our sovereign lady, the Queen! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am twelve years old, 
and I would like to be a Cornerer. Last sum- 
mer in vacation I went up to Caspian Lake in 
the northern part of the state in Greensboro. 
The cottage was down in the woods on the 


shore of the lake and I saw thirty-three differ- 
ent kinds of birds. The redstart and the 


water-wagtail were the most interesting. 
There was a family of wild ducks which 
would come cut in front of the cottage and 
swim around in the water. There were five 
little ones. Several times we saw six minks 
which would walk in a row on the shore of 
the lake quite near the house, I have a col- 
lection of 500 stamps and I woald exchange 
Canadian Christmas stamps for Chinese or 
Philippine stamps. 

Pittsford, Vt. Howakrp §., 

I remember two days in that beautiful 
region twenty years ago. But Idid notsee 
the thirty-three (or three) kinds of birds 
—I suppose, because I had no eyes to see 
them! I do remember visiting some re- 
markable marble quarries. Howard has 
eyes—so has this New Hampshire boy 
who spent his vacation in Vermont; un- 
fortunately he does not say where. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thought I would 
write and tell you about my three weeks in 
Vermont last summer. Grandpa’s farm is on 
a hill, about half a mile from the village. In 
the center of it is a brook that tumbles over 
the rocks. In one place it broadens into a 
pool, with a sandy bottom. This is just the 
place to wade and-bathe. One day [ was 
walking along beside the brook when I came 





Buvble, bubble, bubvle, bubble, bubbie, goes the pan 


to a little cave in the rocks. Farther down is 
a place where the brook rans between two al- 
most perpendicular rocks, with a space just 
wide enough to walk on. Right in the corner, 
sheltered by the rock, was a swallow’s nest 
with no room for anything else. My aunt and 
I collected twenty-six new wild flowers that 
I had not known before, and I knew one hun- 
dred and two. I pressed quite a few ferns. 
I had a cat and kitten. The kitten always 
wanted to play and sometimes when her 
mother didn’t want to, the kitten would bezin 
to play with her tail. Then they would have 
a squabble which ended in the mother making 
the kitten cry. The last part of the time I 
went beech natting up in the big pasture and 
broucht home abut a pint. 

Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 

Perhaps some of you Vermont children 
can guess where this place‘is. It must 
be on a hill, a half mile from the village, 
where there is a brook, rocks, a swal- 
low’s nest, and a big pasture with beech 
trees. 

Howard wrote of his vacation in 
Greensboro, and here is a letter from that 
very town, which is in Orleans County, 
and Caspian Lake shows on the map. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am going to tell you 
about our being snowbound. It snowed hard 
for two or three days and nights. The snow 
came almost half way up to the window on 
the back side of the house. The stage from 
Craftsbury did not come down one or two 
days. We were so much snowbound that 
grandma proposed reading Snowbound and 
grandpa read it tous. While he was reading 
we cou!d hear the snow coming against the 


PHILIP R, 








windows. It stopped snowing and thei’ it 
began again. The sugar-makers are just get- 
ting ready to wash their tubs for sugar mak- 
ing. It is not quite warm and thewy enough 


_yet for the sap to run. Yesterday was my 


birthday. 

Greensboro, Vt. NINA Z, 

Now for the sweetest part of the page— 
a spring scene in a Vermont sugar-house, 
which has come to me justin time. It is 
a capital picture of an informal sugar- 
party. See the bubbles on the pan and 
the loosening bricks! At a given signal 
the artist was to take the picture, show- 
ing all the men holding the sugar paddle 
over their mouths, but the old mar in 
front protested that he would not neglect 
good sugar and hold anything over his 
lips, for any picture! And so the artist 
took them as they were. I never saw or 
heard of any of them before, and am not 
sure in what town the sweet scene is lo- 
cated—although I think Lyndon. But I 
will venture the “guess” that that vet- 
eran sugar-eater was a distant cousin of 
the stalwart ‘governor’? under the Brat- 
tleboro tombstone! 

ae I verily believe there 
+) is nothing in these mod- 
ern days of amusement 
and luxury quite equal 
to that old-time pleasure 
of eating warm maple 
sugar in the springtime, 
perhaps “waxing” it on 
thesnow! I know whereof 
I affirm, for, curiously 
enough, since I began to 
write this, I have looked 
up my boyhood diary and 
find that just fifty years 
ago today (April 5) I was 
off on a sugar excursion, 
in a neighboring hill-town 
—very near Vermont—and 
what with visiting an old 
saw-mill and various sugar-houses, I did 
have a royal time. I wonder if any of 
the other boys remember it! 

Here are some old-fashioned verses 
about rustic sugaring, which come to me 
also from Vermont; they are new to me, 
but may not be to the O. F.’s: 

Bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble, goes the 


pan, 
Furr ish better music for the season, if you can; 
See’ the golden billows! wateh their ebb and flow! 
Sweetest joys, indeed, we sugar-makers know. 


And if you don’t believe it, take a saucer and a 
spcon, 

Though you’re sourer than a lemon, you'll be 
sweeter very soon. 

O! had David tasted some, ’neath his cedar palace 
dome, 

Maple sweet had got the praises of “the honey and 
th3 comb.” 


P.8.—The Despotic Foreman orders 
more matter, and here is another Ver- 
mont letter, just received, from Gladys S$. : 

Dear Mr. Martin: Helen and I went 
Wednesday afternoon to see a lady, and we 
had a lovely time. She showed us a wooden 
plate which her grandfather used in the Rev- 
olutionary War. In the middie are the marks 
where he cut his food. 

West Brattleboro, Vt. Guiapys 8, 

My grandfather had just such a wooden 
plate which he used at Valley Forge, and 
he emigrated to Vermont after the war— 
and I believe it is the same one. Tell 
that lady I shall call and examine the 


wooden plate! nw: Wat) 
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Christ’s Estimate of Faith’ 
By Rev. A. B. Dimsising 


The story of Jairas was told to show how 
a great D impelled him to find Jesus, 
and how, finding him, he became con. 
scious.of his power with God. The climax of 
the story is in the words of Christ, the only 
ones he spoke to Jairus, so far as the record 
goes. The subject illustrated is the develop- 
ment of faith and ite rewards. The incident 
shows to us these four steps in Christian 
experience: 

1. Faith begins as confidence in Jesus Christ 
begotten by a sense of need. Jairus had come 
to a crisis in his life. He faced a supreme 
need. It is all told in a sentence: ‘“‘He had 
an only daughter, about twelve years of age, 
and she lay a-dying.”” He may have had con- 
fidence in physicians, and rightly. But the 
time to call on them had passed. The touch 
of death was already apparent in the face of 
his little girl. Jairus had good reasons for 
his confidence in Jesus, and he made the most 
of them. He knew that some who had been 
considered as hopelessly diseased had been 
restored to health. Jesus had cured persons 
as sick as his little daughter. 

He had also astrong claim on Jesus. It was 
the claim of humanity. No true man will turn 
away from another’s need pressed on him, 
when he knows that he and he alone can help 
it. Jesus was a man. 

Every supreme need gives to the one who 
has it a claim on Jesus Christ. Such a one 
has the right to expect help if he asks for it. 
Suppose you had a son in a distant city, home- 
less, friendless and in great trouble. Sup- 
pose he was as far beyond your help as 
Jairus’s daughter was beyond his help, but 
that you knew of oneman in that city who had 
it in his power to save your boy. Wouldn’t 
you write at once to that man? Suppose you 
had never met him. Would that discourage 
you? Wouldn’t you say to yourself, “If he 
has the heart of a man in him he’ll help my 
boy?” You would have on that man, though 
a stranger, the claim of humanity. But sup- 
pose you had heard that he was a good man 
and that he had often responded to such ap- 
peals from parents? Would you not feel sure 
that he would answer your need ? 

Every supreme need, then, gives to him who 
has it, whoever he is, a claim on the Son of 
Man. It is not the claim of worthiness but of 
humanity. What shall one do who has such 
a need as this? The first step is to tell it to 
Jesus as Jairus did. His confidence may be 
based only on what he has heard others say 
of Jesus; but enough has been said to justify 
any one who has a supreme need to tell it to 
him. Doing that will kindle hope. The 
next step is to study the character of Jesus in 
the spirit of prayer. In doing this hope rises 
into confidence. Devotion toa great purpose 
for which one needs divine help, bringing him 
into confidence in Jesus Christ and sympathy 
with him, makes any one heroic; for heroism 
of the highest sort is supreme devotion to the 
service of others with confidence in Jesus 
Christ to make that service effective. 

2. Faith is made controlling by Christ’s 
response to the cry of need. Jesus did not at 
once answer Jairus’s petition in words; bat 
he left the feast and his conversation and 
started to go with him. The answer of Jesus 
was prompt in action, but it tested faith. 
Soon obstacles appeared. -The crowd blocked 
the way. lt must have seemed to Jairus that 
they never would get to his child. Next, an- 
other person with her need secured the atten- 

tion of Jesus. He seemed to have forgotten 
Jairus in his absorbed interest in the woman 
who had been twelve years a sufferer. Despair 
crept like a cloud over the light of faith. 


—— 


*The Sunday School Lesson for April 15. Text, 
Mark 5: 22-43 and parallel passages. Interna- 
tional Lesson, The Daughter of Jairus Raised. 
Abridged from a sermon in the volume by the 
Monday Club for 1900. 


Then came the servant from the house, 

“Thy daughter is dead.” Up to this time 
Jesus had spoken no words in answer to the 
father’s prayer. His reputation and his acts 
had been enough to sustain Jairus’s faith. 
Bat now a more positive assurance was 
needed ; and it was given. ‘“ Fear not,” said 
the Master, “ only believe.” 

The faith of Jairus had till then rested only 
on what Jesus had done for others. Bat now 
it found firm ground on this personal promise. 
“*He has done it for others,” the father said 
to himself, as he hurried to find Jesus. “He 
acts as though he meant to do it for me,” he 
thought, as he went toward his child with 
Jesus following. ‘‘ Hehas told me that he will 
heal my child,” said Jairus now. 

Such a step marks a great advance in the 
history of one who has begun to follow Christ. 
The pressure of a supreme need has awak- 
ened him to his condition and its possibilities. 
The wonders which Christ has wrought in 
history have inspired him with hope and 
pointed to Christ alone as the one able to sat- 
isfy his need. New convictions of sin, new 
ideas of a holy life have come. But new and 
unexpected obstacles have also appeared in 
the way of realizing the ideal, and hope fails. 
Then to him who turns steadfastly to Jesus 
there comes the new, sweet, personal assur- 
anc?, which is beyond all testimony from with- 
out and which moves one to say unfalteringly, 
“TI can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” Then agonizing desire 
passes into trust, the tone of prayer rises into 
confidenee, and the believer, made a partaker 
of Christ and the heavenly calling, goes forth 
to his work as though victory were already 
achieved. 

How can we ever get such an assurance as 
this? Ask forit. Every Christian may have 
it. The believer knows that he is forgiven 
and accepted. Life without that knowledge 
is a failure. With it life is precious beyond 
expression. 

8. Faith is rewarded by Christ’s giving to 
believers what they need. Jairus passed 
calmly through the weeping and wailing in his 
home to the death chamber. He knew that 
life was com'ng back-to his little girl; and life 
came at the Master’s word. But the rewarded 
faith has its negative side. It involves the 
greater loss to those who do not share in It. 
When Jesus came to bestow the blessing he 
shut out all who showed that they had no con: 
fidence inhim. They could do nothing to help 
forward the work which was to gladden that 
home except to get out of the way. When 
men would join the Son of Man in great 
achievements of faith, those without faith, 
however dear, must be shut out from their 
deepest and highest interests. 

Yet the negative side of the reward of faith 
gives rich emphasis to its positive side. 
Though Jesus shut out those who refused to 
give him their confidence, he shut in with 
himself those who gave it to him. He made 
them witnesses of his power. 

4. The rewarded faith lays great responsi- 
bilities on believers. We sometimes assume 
that we ought to do things which we are not 
called to do. This child’s parents could not 
raise her to life. But they had done the one 
thing they could do. They had trusted her to 
Jesus. She would not have been restored if 
they had not sought him. Their faith made 
his power operative. To such faith Josus has 
revealed the greater truth—‘ As the Father 
raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even 
also the Son also quickeneth whom he will.” 
But he has made us necessary partners in that 
work. Faith springing from need was able to 
bring Christ’s power to raise the danghter of 
Jairus from the dead. Such faith created and 
for ages has fostered the spiritual life of 
Christ’s Charch. We may exercise it to secure 
the highest blessings to our friends, to enlarge 
and enrich the kingdom of God. This is suc. 
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cess indeed. Nothing can defeat the life’s 
aim of those who are so united to Christ. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 8-14. The Seene upon Calvary. 
Luke 23: 32-49; John 19: 16-36. 
Its features, impressions, meanings as under- 
stood then and now. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 476.) 








Our Lord’s words remain true that “the 
harvest truly is plenteous but the laborers are 
few.” But in nearly all denominations the 
disposition abides to limit the meaning of 
“laborers” to ordained and salaried minis- 
ters. Hence the appearance every now and 
then of appeals, based on studied arrange. 
ments of church statistics, for more ministers, 
In answer to such an appeal from the clerk of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, the Interior pertinently says: 


It is a very easy matter to manipulate the 
uncertain and confused statistics so as to 
make conditions apparent which have no real 
existence. With over 1,600 unemployed min- 
isters, classed as without charge, as evange- 
lists and as honorably retired, or nearly a 
fourth of the whole number, it would be in- 
jurious to all interests, to the ministers and to 
the churches, not to present the actual facta 
as they are. 


N the matter of food, the adult person 

having obtained his growth only re-~ 
quires to repair the waste and maintain 
the bodily heat ; but the little one not 
only has this to do, but must also pro~ 
vide for an enormously rapid growth and 
development in addition. This cannot 
be done on an unsuitable diet. The in- 
fant must have a suitable diet. 
Mellin’s Food and milk is a suitable diet; 
approved and used by the medical pro-~ 
fession all over the world, Mellin'’s Food 
has become the principal diet of thousands 
of infants. Mellin’s Food and milk is a 
diet which contains sufficient necessary 
nutritive elements in the proper form and 
in the right proportion. 
Lately there has been talk about preparing 
cow’s milk for babies by the doctors, and arti- 
cles are being written by the hundred describing 
methods of fixing and preparing it ; experience 
tells me, however, that Mellin’s Food, prepared 
as directed on the bottles, to suit the age of the 
child, is good enough to raise a family of seven 


and lose none of them. Dr. E. J. Kemrr 
Jasper, Ind. 


I use Mellin’s Food for my baby and recommend 








ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
APA AAA 





ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any make can secure the services of an inde 
pendent expert to make selection, without extra 
cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 
strument for the money, by addressing Henry 
BasFORD, Congregational House, Room 106, 

Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 





Literature 


An International Leader * 


Rev. J. S. Diummond has written a biogra- 
phy of the late Rev. Dr. Charles A. Berry, the 
famous aud beloved English Congregation- 
alist. Not only because of his call to succeed 
Henry Ward Beecher as pastor of Plymouth 
Chareh, in Brooklyn, but also by reason of 
his several visits to this country, sometimes in 
important representative capacities, and of 
his many close friendships with Americans, 
Dr. Berry gained high honor and wide infiu- 
ence on this side of the Atlantic, as well as at 
home. ‘The author has been for many years 
his intimate friend and co-pastor, and has 
written with the fervor of loyal friendship 
and admiration. Yet he has not taken a 
wholly uncritical attitude toward his subject, 
and has drawn an excellent characterization 
of the man, the preacher, the statesman, the 
leader in great denominational and interde- 
nominational movements. 

Dr. Berry was another illustration of the way 
in which men rise from comparatively humble 
beginnings to distinction and influence. Al- 
though he had good educational and Christian 
training, he was largely self-made, but he 
exhibited few of the common defects of such 
men. Endowed with a wonderfully winning 
personality as well as with fine intellectual 
qualities, and even more with the power of 
diversified, indefatigable work, es aggressive 
as he was mcdest, as tactful and adroit as he 
was determined and progressive, he took rank 
at an early age among the leaders of Christian 
thought and effort in Great Britainand wher- 
ever the English language is spoken. His 
pastorates were in Bolton and Wolverhamp- 
ton, and he proved himself a remarkable 
organizer, as well as an uncommonly power- 
ful and impressive preacher. 

But he will be best remembered through his 
connection with the movement for Christian 
reunion and especially with that for the fed. 
eration of the Free Churches. He was too 
wise to make a fad of reunion, and did not 
look forward to any organic blending of the 
different Christian denominaticns, but he be 
lieved it practicable to bring to pass a degree 
of fellowship and co-operation far more close 
ard efficient than anything now known, and 
certain to promote greatly the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom among men. He was the 
first president of the Free Church Fedaration, 
and was surpassed by no one in the efficiency 
of his labors in its behalf. An early illness 
left him with tendencies to physical weakness 
which his laborious life developed all too 
early, and he was only a little over forty-six 
when he died. But he had won a position and 
an influence such as few men gain who live to 
old age, and he has left on both sides of the 
ocean a memory which will long endure and 
is very precious. 

It is difficult to determine whether sach a 
brief, glowing characterization as this is pref- 
erable, in the case of such a man, to a more 
elaborate and comprehensive biography, or 
not. We shall be glad to read the history of 
Dr. Berry’s life in fuller detail. But wedoubt 
if the real man could be portrayed more trath- 
fully or in a more satisfactory way than in 
these pages, for they supply a picture of Dr. 
Berry himself, and they suggest the traits and 
characteristics of his life, both as a private 
and a public man, which made him what he 
was. Such a sketch may be, as this is, as 
nearly perfect in its way as any other. It 
makes the reader lament afresh that such a 
great hearted friend and leader has been taken 
from us, but it cheers him also, by proving 
that such times as ours do not fail to raise up 
men competent to deal with their gravest 
problems in the true spirit and manner of the 
Master himself. 


* Life of Rev. ©. A. Berry, D.D. Cassell & Co. $1.60. 
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Why so many introductions to the Bible are 
written is a problem, unless, as we believe, 
the fact is proof of a growing interest in 
Biblical study. An excellent one, just issued, 
is the Bible Iniroduction, in which Prof. 
W. H. Bennett deals with the Old Testament 


and Prof. W. F. Adeney with the New Testa. . 


ment. These are English Congregational 
scholars, and their book is especially deserv- 
ing of attention by their fellow-Congregation- 
alists. Their point of view is substantially 
that of the Bible Dictionary, on which we re- 
cently have commented, edited by Dr. Hast- 
ingse-and embodying the views of Professors 
Cheyne, Driver, Riley and others, and their 
scheme of chronology is essentially that of 
Lightfoot, Schiirer and Hort. Their work is 
a fine ¢xample of clear, orderly arrangement 
and candid, comprehensive and trustworthy 
scholarship, which is positive yet undog 
matic. The student will find it a valuable 
handy. book and aid. (Whittaker. $2.00.) 

The sketch of what the author calls An 
Ethical Sunday School, by W. L. Sheldon, is 
interesting as a picture of an experiment, as 
to the success of which those who have made 
it are highly satisfied. It inculcates good 
morals and manners. In spite of the faults 
and weaknesses of the ordinary Sunday 
school, however, we cannot help preferring 
it. The ethical school does not amount to 
enough to make much impression on the 
world, although it may do some good. If the 
ordinary Christmas service bs compared with 
the Christmas ethical service, the latter suf- 
fers greatly by comparison. The whole sys- 
tem seems like an effort to devise a substitute 
and apology for a religion with a backbone. 
{[Macmillan. $1.25.] 

Dr. J. W. Hanson has made a careful study 
of early Christian patristic history and of the 
early creeds, etc., in order to show, in a vol- 
ume called Universalism the Prevailing Doc- 
irine in the Christian Church During Its First 
Five Hundred Years that his views are those 
of the early church. It is a careful summary, 
worthy of respect for its scholarly qualities 


- from even those who do not accept his conclu. 


sions. [Universalist Pab. House ] 

The second series of The Chief Things, by 
Rev. A. W. Snyder, contains short, pithy ut- 
terances to plain people about religious and 
theological topics, which are practically 
treated, dealing with current difficulties in a 
timely, skiilfal fashion and intended, and 
well adapted, to promote Christian belief and 
life. {Whittaker. $1.00.) . 

Fiction 

The author of The Seekers is Mr. Stanley 
Waterloo. He has made use of the modern 
tendency to substitute Christian Science, 
Theosophy or something else for the Christian 
religion, and in the form of a striking story 
he has described the experiences of certain 
well-meaning people who are beguiled in this 
way and who suffer the natural consequences. 
Without preaching, the book exhibits power- 
fully the error of such wanderings and the su- 
periority and sufficiency of Christianity. It 
is a sad story, but full of interest, and ought 
to be helpful. (Stone. $1.25.) 

It is a lively Irish narrative which Katha- 
rine Tynan has written and entitled She 
Walks in Beauty. It tells of an upper class 
Irish family who, as usual in novels, are 
nearly out at elbows but possess picturesque 
and numerous charms, and the reader follows 
their fortunes with keen ingerest to the happy 
result. The book is a careful, delicate piece 
of work, but by no means lacking in strength. 
{McClurg. $1.50.] 4 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s latest book is The 
Love of Parson Lord and Other Stories. It 
contains five short studies of New England 
country life, chiefly in the first part of the 
present century, or earlier. They are vivid 
character studies and fall of blended humor 
and pathos, but some types of character pre-. 
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serited are not quite normal, and probably are 
selected on that very account. (Harpers, 
$1.25 ] 

The F. A. Stokes Co. has reissued Lying 
Prophets, Mr. Eden Philpott’s novel which 
we noticed several years ago on its first ap. 
pearance. It is a powerful book, in which the 
author’s somewhat unusuel power of making 
people seem real and present is finely exhib- 
ited in a narrative abounding in action and 


incident. 
Educational 


The Christ of Cynewu'f is a poem in three 
parts, treating of the advent, the ascension 
and the last judgment. It is in the Early 
English ianguage and therefore unintelligible 
except to modern experts. It is edited with 
introduction, notes and glossary by Prof. A. 
$. Cook of Yale. The auther apparently lived 
during the latter part of the eighth century, 
and the poem itself is full of interest to those 
who can read it, not merely as a piece of lit- 
erature, but as revealing the theological and 
religious opinions of h'stime. (Ginn. $1.65] 

Mr. E. F. Bacon has prepared a New French 
Course, containing the essential grammar and 
a series of illustrated conversations in Paris. 
The latter feature is especially helpful, and 
the whole book is valuable. [ imerican Book 
Co. $1.20] -——Felix Dahn’s Sigwalt and Sig- 
ridh has been edited with introduction and 
notes by Prof. F C.G@ Schmidt for the Mod- 
ern Language Series in the familiar style. 
(Heath. 25 cents.) 

Another important sociological volume is 
The Criminal, by Rev. August Diiihms. Pro- 
fessor Lombroso has furnished the introduc- 
tion. The author is a prison chaplain, and 
has had unusual opportunities of studying the 
criminal classes. His discussion is philosoph- 
ical and elaborate and will be valued by spe- 
clal students of histheme. His study of what 
may be called the natural history and the de- 
velopment of the criminal is the most interest- 
ing and important part of the book. He does 
not believe there is such a thing as a criminal 
type. The conclusions and suggestions of- 
fered differ littie from those of many other 
thinkers. He approves heartily of indetermi- 
nate sentences, and regards imprisonment for 
life as the proper punishment for the instinc- 
tive and professional criminal. We should 
have been giad if so well informed and able a 
thinker had discussed, instead of dismissing 
briefly, the question which is attracting in- 
creasing attention yearly, whether there be 
not some way, consistent with the true obliga- 
tion of society both to itself and to the crimi- 
nal, by which it may be spared, not only the 
minor item of the enormous expense of his 
maintenance throughout a life imprisonment, 
but, what is far worse, the steady increase of 
his class in the commanity. We are not dis- 
posed to accept the proposition recently ad- 
vanced, that society for its own protection ex- 
terminate incorrigible criminals, or at any 
rate certain types among them, but, in view 
of the present rapid growth of the criminal 
class and of the scanty results thus far of the 
most vigerous preventive or corrective meas- 
ures, it is a subject which such writers as the 
author of this book should deal with gravely. 
{Macmillan Co. $2.00.) 

Two volumes dealing with the subject of 
trusts have come to hand together. (ne be- 
longs to the Citizens’ Library, is by Prof. 
R. T. Ely and is entitled Monopojies and 
Trusts. It is part of a large forthcoming 
work on the distribution of wealth. It is a 
carefal study of monopoly and competition, 
the growth and influence of- trusts and their 
evils and remedies. It is a restatement and 
classification of facts and theories rather than 
an advance in the way of suggestion, yet it by 
no means lacks important hints to the thought- 
ful reader. The fact is shown plainly that 
production on a large scale, like that of the 
trust, is both advantageous and perilous, and 
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that the existense of trusts does not do away 
with competition or secure a real monopoly. 
In fact, competition among the trusts continues 
on such a scale that their permanence is ren- 
dered uncertain. Their evils and remedies 
are suggested in a special chapter, and the 
general impression made is that the problem 
will work itself out in time, and without last- 
ing detriment to society, if it be dealt with 
calmly and wisely as occasion serves. [Mac- 
millan Co. $1 25.) 

The other volume, by Mr. A. B. Nettleton, 
ts called Trusts or Competition. It attempts 
to study both sides of the subject, but the 
general tenor is strongly against the trusts. 
It is not so judicial as Professor Ely’s volume. 
It is more popular in purpose and character, 
and is largely a compilation containing chap- 
ters by General Nettleton and contributions 
of all sorts bearing on the subject by others 
who are more or lesa well informed or inter- 
ested. Arguments for and against the trust 
are stated. There is a chapter on the college 
and the trust, conveying the opinions of vari- 
ous college officials. Another deals with the 
Chicago conference on trusts, one with the 
question of remedies, one with anti-trust 
legislation, ete. It is miscellaneous, and too 
deficient in cumulative and wel'-ordered argu- 
ment to be conclusive, but as a collection of 
material, including the opinions of many 
thoughtful men, it possesses value. [Leon 
Pub. Co. $1.00.} 

The many women who would be glad to 
earn, or partially earn, their own support, if 
they knew what to do and how to do it, will find 
solid help in How Women Can Earn a Liviny, 
by Helen C. Candee. It is a thoroughly prac- 
tical, sensible discussion of the drama, type- 
writing, pursing, architecture and decorating, 
teaching, as saleswomen, parlor lecturing, 
writing, artistic work, etc. Almost, if not ac- 
tually, every ordinary possibility of work is 
covered in the book, and no one can fail to 
gain frem it valuable suggestions. [Macmil- 
lan. $1.00.)——Forestry rapidly is becoming 
a recognized science, and such a book as 
North American Forests and Forestry, by 
Ernest Brancken, secretary of the late Wis- 
consin State Forestry Commission, is valua- 
ble. It discusses the importance of the pres- 
ervation of tne forests of this country, how 
they should be controlled, and the value of the 
professiun of forestry. The subject still is in 
its infancy, although it has gained a consider- 
able hold upon the attention of thoughtful 
people during recaut years, and such a book 
as this is most enlightening and ought to have 
a wide and valuable influence. [Putnams. 
$1 00) 

The third series of Authors’ Birthdays, 
compiled by Mr. Bardeen himself, treats of 
Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Celia 
Thaxter and others, containing brief sketches 
and characterizations and each paper serving 
as a pleasant memorial of the author’s birth- 
day. It is tastefully printed and illustrated. 
[C. W. Bardeen. $1.00.)—— Nature’s Mira- 
cles, Vol. I., belongs to the Familiar Talks on 
Science series, and is by Dr. Elisha Gray. It 
deals with world building and life, and earth, 
air and water. It is at once scientific and 
popular. [Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 60 
cents. ] 

Four more volumes, the third to the sixth, 
of the Larger Temple Shakespeare contain, 
respectively, The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It, The Taming of the Shrew and 
All’s Well that Ends Well, Twelfth Night, 
The Winter’s Tale and Cymbeline, King John, 
King Richard IL, the first and second parts 
of King Henry 1V ., together with King Henry 
V., and the first part of Henry VI. They are 
convenient and handsome. (Macmillan. Each 
$1.50 } 

The Macmillan Co. also sends us, in the 
English Classics, Bacons Bssays of the Col- 
ours of Good and Evil and His Advancement 
of Learning, bound together very tastefully. 
Such a repubiication of Bacon’s works is of 
itself sufficient to convince the unprejudiced book 
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mind that whoever else did write Shake- 
speare, Bacon did not. [$1 50 } 


Notes 


Bret Harte is stated to be writing a new se- 
ries of “ condensed novels,” parodies of pop- 
ular works of that class. 

The Novello Anthems, to which we called 
attention on March 29. are published by No- 
vello, Ewer & Co., not by the Church Econ- 
omist Publishing Co. 

Miss Johnston’s To Have and to Hold is 
published in England as By Order of the 
Company, as another novel had already ap- 
propriated the former title. 

The entire edition of the List of Sunday 
School Books approved by the Connecticut 
Ladies’ Commission is exhausted, and no pro- 
vision for reissue has been made. 

The Cosmopolitan has offered $2,000 in 
prizes to university students for papers about 
Modern Education: Does It Educate in the 


. Broadest and Most Liberal Sense? 


The demand for guidebooks relating to 
Europe is larger than usual at this season. 
Evidently many people mean to go abroad 


“this summer in spite of the certainty of higher the 


than ordinary prices in England and France. 


Messrs. Doubleday and McClure have parted 
company. The latter will continue McClure’s 
Magazine and also will publish books. The 
former, with Mr. W. H. Page, recently on the 
Atlantic Monthly, has formed a new firm, 
probably to be called Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Mr. Caspar Whitney, who has edited the 
Athletics Department of Harper’s Weekly so 
well, has retired from that position, has 
bought Outing and is about to improve this 
magazine of sport, travel and adventure, and 
during the athletic season will publish also a 
weekly paper devoted to outdoor sports. 


The announcement is welcome that the 
American Board expects to issue, before the 
assembling of the Ecumenical Conference, a 
volume containing Dr. Storrs’s addresses at 
the annual meetings of the Board during his 
presidency. He delivered no less than ten 
missionary addresses, always the distinguish- 
ing feature of Thursday evening, and in addi- 
tion three addresses are printed which con- 
tain his farewell words to outgoing mission- 
aries, spoken from the platform on the last 
mornings of the Board’s sessions. 


The New Books 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS 


THE EPISTLE TO THE RoMANS. Vol. II, By 
Charles D.D. pp. 241. Charles Berib- 
ner’s Sons. .50 


CHRIST CAME AGAIN. eat .. Urmy, D.D. pp. 
894, Eaton & Mains. 

The author argues that ¢ Panne occurred 

at about the time rise of the destruction of Jerusa- 

tem, - — the kingdom of Christ is now a 

fot, Oe modifications of eschato- 

bell to harmoniz3 with his 
is able able —_ ge effective! y 


monn Dn the difficulties the subject. He 

pees 0s probably an elab- 

onation ofthe Wee of Jesus on the Mount 

THE Post MILLENNIAL Alexander 
Hardie. pp. 74. "iaion ® Mat late 06 cents. 

A reprint. ‘ft is more literal than exact in 

tach is lucid and rever- 


eat, sithough too positive. 
THE Loom or lave, 5%, owe Huckel. pp. 35. 
Arundel 


wea 


HISTORICAL AND ser lng 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By aaa o>. TT. D. Appletin & & 


Moeaas SPAN. By M. fa Hume. pp. 574. 


G. P. ’s Sons. 
One of The of the 'N Nations Series. It 
queers i bs from 1788 to 1898 and is care- 
fi Spaio, caning, after the theme 


ead yy fad The 
i in this excellent series. 






+ £, Futam’s Bons, $1.50. ne : 2 
a series, The Heroes o 
the Nations. Mr. Davis has had the advan- 


ing compiler, but 
mosphere of ‘decided 
Many illustrations are suppplied. 
P. Harms. By Mary &. Ireland. pp. 
a8. itatherat Pub: sone as ia 
* — —— 2 bs Mp _ b: . 
able man, w one a avd memory 
to the church at large pi ha 
spiration to many. 


FICTION 

Depts or Honor. By Mouree sgn. pp. 417. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. §1. 

KatTr Wergenens. By th hia: pp. 199. 
Century Co. $1.26. 

Tue Niw YORKERS AND ag PEOPLE. By 
Ha ‘. Mathews. pp. 436. G. A. 8. Wieners. 

DEACON Bapnenes. By E. A. Dix. pp. 288. 
Century Co. $1.5 

THE eran lire OF A QUACK. mrs. Weir 
Mitchell. PP 149. Century Co. $12 


Boys AND Msn: A STORY OF LIFE AT wae 
Richard Holbrook. pp. 278. Charles Berib- 
ner’s Sons. $1 25. 


SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. By J.D. Daskam. pp 
343. Charles Scribner’s Sons. §1.50. 

ENOCH WILLOUGHBY. By J. A. Wickersham. pp. 
356. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

The reader is introduced to Quakers and Spir- 

~~ and the book in effect is a plea for 

the better type of Spiritualism. But most of 

characters are abnormal and nothing ap- 

pears which justifies the claims of the Spirita- 

alists. Asa story the book is realistic and 

graphic. 

UNDER ORDERS. By Mrs. G. og Reaney. pp. 238. 
Advance Pub. Co. 75 cen 

A story of love and bn drawn from 

the souqeeees of missionary life. Self sac- 

rifice is inculcated and in this instance it does 

not go anrewarded. 

ABouT My FATHER’s BusINgEss. By Austin Miles- 
PP 265. MershonCo. $1.50. 

Well intended and not without considerable 

merit and interest. But overdrawn and crude 

in important respests. The lack of Lape 

teeny especially when the utterances of dif- 
nt speakers are grouped in the same par- 

agraph, is confusing. It will interest Meth- 

odists primarily. 


CRITICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 

MAKERS OF LITERATURE. By G. E. Woodberry. 
pp 440. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

AN ELEMENTARY Payers FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Prof. C. B. Thwing, Ph.D. pp. 
371. B. H Sanborn & Co. 

An admirable text-book. Good sense is re: 

vealed in the negative as well as the positive 

work of the author. 

LABOULAYE’S partes BLEUS. Fe ~ gy J pede Fon- 
taine. D. C. Heath & 


pp.4 
Another oueiems and ~~ vob. od in Heath’s 
Modern Language Series 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SAILING ALONE AROUND THE a. ihe) os: 
Joshua Slocum. pp. 294. Centu 

THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By 7 re Hobson. 
pp. 324. Macmillan Co. $2 00, 

RETRIBUTION AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 8.G. 
8) +) De LL. D. pp. 152. Curts & Jen- 
nings. $1.00. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TAXATION. By D. A. 

Wells. pp. 648. D. Appleton & Co. §2 00. 

THE SCIENCE OF Lirz. By J. 2- Thomson, pp. 
246. H.8.8tone&Co. $1.2 

A brief but La) feng yd oe ‘skillful résumé 

of the history of the development of biel noe 

science ally in Darwinian and 

days. jceable as a handbook on the Rng 

TRAINING OF THE Tove IN THE Laws OF SEX. 
By Rev. the Hon. $00 . pp. 117, Long- 


A wise, reverent oe ctmapel parents and 

oWhis cae teva ckecee ot the young. 

Aswan oF gan AcEs. By I. K. L. sed}. Cc. W. 
5. 8. Stone & Co. 76 cen 


PAPER COVERS 


THE SOUL OF Hae. By Dr. Paul Carus. Bare 
Court Pub. Co. 75 cents. ——OrG. aed 





All asefulness and all comfort may be pre- 
vented by an unkind, a sour, crabbed temper 
of mind . . . a brow cloudy and dissatisfied— 
your home folks cannot tell why—wili more 
than neutralize all the good you can do, and 
render life anything but a blessing.— Albert 
Barnes. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief Fund 


Forty-five Thousand Dollars Already Received 


There may be need of repeating the statement already made more than once in these columns that, barring the comparatively slight 
expense involved in cabling the money to India, every cent contributed to this fund is used for purposes of relief. The American Board has 
generously supplied the needed clerical force for registering the gifts, and the frequent letters of inquiry are freely responded to. It has not 
been considered legitimate to use any part of the fund for advertising it so that the number of contributors might be increased. Those who 
send their money hither may therefore rest assured that this is as swift and economical a method of relieving the awful suffering as can be 
devised. That large numbers of persons appreciate this fact the long list of acknowledgments that follows gives proof. It is gratifying to 
note the many gifts from churches and Sunday schools. Only last Sunday the Eliot Church in Newton made an offering of nearly $800, and 
from a point as distant as Augusta, Ga., comes the news that it is proposed to set apart a Sunday in April when all the Sunday schools of the 
city will take a special collection. We pass the suggestion on to schools that have not yet acted. 





A Grateful Letter from Robert Hume 


Under date of Feb. 23 Rev. R. A. Hume 
writes from Ahmednagar as follows: 

Many, many thanks for relief money. We 
have got things now working in good: shape. 
The record of the past week, so far as I can 
tabulate it, is this: 

(1) Eleven boys and seventeen girls were 
taken into the care of missionaries in this one 
city of Ahmednagar in the last week or few 
days. (2) Nine women, mostly good caste 
women. (3) A very large amount of clothing 
was distributed, principally clothes to women 
and children, and blankets to men and boys. 
(4) A large amount of aid in small sums was 
given to people who were on their way to gov- 
ernment relief works, to keep them going till 
they earn something. (5) About fifty men and 
women of the weaver caste were given work. 
Arrangements are made to give similar work 
to many more. (6) Three relief works were 
opened in this city to supply simple, un- 
skilled labor to poor people, mostly Chris- 
tians. These relief works consist of pulling 
down the walls of a row of houses for the 
poor, which houses were condemned on ac. 
count of plague cases in them; of making 
foundations for houses to house people whom 
we are taking on in this famine, and repairs 
to yards, etc. (7) Aid to a good many sick 
women and children. (8) Small sums to poor 
children who go to school but who have nu 
food or work. (9) Improving the water sup- 
ply. (10) Aid sent to a large number of vil- 
lages in the district to be used in many of the 
ways indicated above. 

Accordiog to the census there are in the 
Abmednagar district 888,755 people. Accord- 
ing to government reports on Feb. 10, 171,534 








persons in this district were on some form of 
government relief. How many more were on 
missionary relief and private charity and in 
distress! At least five months more before 
any relief from rain is possible! 

R. A. Hume. 


The Appeal of Two Thousand 
Children 
BY REV. JUSTIN E, ABBOTT 


In reply to the question how many famine 
children it will be possible for the Marathi 
Mission to care for, provided their support is 
assured by scholarships of $25 each per year, 
I have received through private code the fol- 
lowing cable: 


Bombay, March 29.—Many thousand chil- 
dren in the whole famine area will be or- 
phaned and deserted. The Marathi Mission 
is prepared to care for two thousand children 
if their support is guaranteed. 


What a blessed opportunity this is for the 
noblest charity! Where can wealth find a bet- 
ter object for its consecration to God and man 
than to take one thousand boys and one thou- 
sand girls from their starvation and misery, 
and bring them up in the knowledge of God, 
to be a great blessing to the Indian nation and 
the Indian Church. The missionaries are 
ready to give their time, strength and love. 
The children, by sad providence, are at their 
door to the number of at least two thousand, 
The mission with breadth of vision and intel- 
ligent grasp of the situation is preparing for 
great things. The question now remains 
whether or not Christian America, with wealth 
and sympathy that knows no end, will seize 
the opportunity and present India with » 








noble gift worthy of her Christian name and 
faith. 


How the Money Goes 


One dollar will feed twenty men, women 
and children for a day. 

Five dollars will feed more than a hundred 
hungry children. 

Ten dollars will help a company of 200 peo- 
ple to go to a government relief camp for work. 

Twenty-five dollars will furnish cheap 
garments for fifty women or seventy-five 
blankets. 

Fifty dollars will rescue from starvation 
and support fifty children for a month. 

Thousands of dollars are needed for mis. 
sionary relief works. In order not to de 
moralizs the people by indiscriminate giving, 
work is made the basis of relief. Examples 
of such relief measures are making roads, 
digging wejls, deepening ponds, clearing away 
the unhealthy cactus, keeping at their usual 
employment by the purchase of their products 
the weaver, the stonecutter, the brick maker 
the tile-maker and others. The product of 
the weavers can supply the clothing given to 
the destitute; that of the brick and tile maker 
can furnish material for villuge schoolthouses, 
and enlargement of accommodation for the 
famine orphans and widows. In addition to 
this, opening of cheap grain shops, supplying 
seed to the farmers and helping to save their 
cattle. 

Twenty-five dollars a year are needed for 
the permanent support and education of or- 
phans, deserted children and widows. Sums 
for these permanent scholarships should be 
specially designated as for the scholarship 
fund. 
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Mrs. Aldrich’s Clans of Girls, First 
Cun "Sot vf Keene, N. H., 1.60 

jets Rovers, oteen ° 

Cong. Ch., wield, Me., 
Friend, - Campetlo 
F.L Moore, an Bridge, 15 
H. A. Joh 


a. 8. i Cal., 3. 
Friend, Mannsdale, Miss., ° 


Pittsburg, Pa., 05 
Three Friends, Springfie’ d, Vt., 30. 
Member of G04. sas Allston 26. 
First Vo! & 8. S., Beloit, Wis., 31. 
Margueri [Si May de é B. Hatch, 
Berkeley, Cal., by 


oo . Ch., Myron, 8. ee 
Gnd tire. L. A. Jo 
Saylesville. R.L, 


2 
m. ©. Landis, Plymouth, ig gee, | 
Friend, Boxford 2. 
Pilgrim Miss 4 
5 








ion 8. 8., Peoria, I1l., 14.31 
Mr. C. Kiefer, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
. EB. e Charies, La., \. 
Friends, Atianta, ag oo 4.10 
Charlotte F, Pierce 


Upper r Montclair, N.J., 1. 


Total, $5,490.83 
Previously Acknowledged, 40,001.86 





Grand Total, $45,492.69 
Correction: In The Congregationalist, 
March 29, for Aux. Porter Ch., Brockton, 
$21, read Aux. South Ch., Brockton, mak- 
ing total from Aux. South Ch., $25.50. 





A Boston Rally for Fisk 


Park Street Church held a very large and 
representative audience last Sunday evening, 
which gave eager attention to Dr. J. G. Mer- 
rill, the dean of Fisk University, while he de- 
scribed the work and the ideals of that insti- 
tution during the thirty-four years of its his- 
tory. Dr. Merrill has entered into full sym- 


pathy with the work he has undertaken, and Boston. These two addresses were well sup- 
has evidently studied its problems with broad plemented by words from Dr. J. L. Withrow, 
views and with practical knowledge of the the pastor, and Hon. A. H. Wellman. 


work done by the students of the university. 
The Fisk Jubilee Singers were at their best. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe pleaded effectively for The recent estimate of the tax assessors, 


sympathy and financial aid for Fisk, which 


showing that Boston is a biliionaire, seems 


has taken an advanced place through this to have perceptibly increased the army of 


meeting in the interest of many people of solicitors in the city for benevolent purposes. 
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A Broadside of Maine News 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. C. D. Crane, Yarmouth; E. M. Cousins, Biddeford; E R. Smith, Farmington; H. W. 
Kimball, Skowhegan; H. E. Lombard, Cherryfield; and Mr. W. P. Hubbard, Bangor. 


After due allowances have 
Not too Hasty, been made for Bishop Cod- 
man, it is to be feared that 
he has been unduly eager to welcome our 
benighted people to the embrace of the 
“mother church.” We know we ought 
to be better than we are. To that end 
are we striving. But meanwhile we are 
comforted by a human feeling that, after 
all, we are not so very much worse off 
religiously or socially than regions nearer 
the Hub. Therefore, while appreciating 
the bishop’s desire “to be a mother to 
every man, woman and child in the state,” 
we must respectfully continue loyal to 
our own apostolic succession. 


From year to year an 
Looking toward increasing number of 
— churches are observing 
the week preceding Easter with special 
services. Sometimes a series of sermons 
is given by the pastor; sometimes the as- 
sistance of neighboring brethren of dif- 
ferent denominations is secured. By one 
of our pastors a program for the week 
was arranged, in which the seven utter- 
ances of Jesus on the cross were taken 
up in regular order. It included a service 
on Good Friday at three o’clock, at which 
the Stabat Mater was tenderly sung while 
all sat with bowed heads and closed eyes. 
What time could be more appropriate in 
which to learn anew the deep and solemn 
meaning of human life than that which, 
by common consent, commemorates the 
death of the world’s Redeemer? 


The ministers of Wiscasset 
set their brethren in simi- 
lar communities a good example in fellow- 
ship. They meet weekly for the discus- 
sion of work and methods. Under their 
direction a religious census of the town 
has recently been taken. Too frequently 
it happens that the ministers of different 
denominations in our smaller towns in- 
tensify denominational rivalry by their 
personal indifference to each other’s wel- 
fare. Unity of feeling and effort at any 
honorable price ought to be the watch- 
word. Norare the members of our own 
ministerial associations as alert always 
to their opportunities in fellowship as 
could be desired. A new comer into one 
of these bodies commented as follows: 
“The rule seems to be, ‘Every one for 
himself.’ ”’ 


Bishop Codman’s Reflections on the 
State 


The most prominent ecclesiastical figure 
in Maine at present is its bishop. As his 
body of adherents consists of about thirty 
lesser clergy and 3,000 communicants, his 
prominence arises from his newness rather 
than the importancs of his diocese. This 
newness has taken the form of a series of ut- 
terances which, while frank, hardly seem 
tactful, and have necessitated more or less ex- 
planation by their author and his friends. 

The new prelate evidently feels that there 
is something decidedly wrong in Maine, as is 
shown by his diocese and church being 80 
small a factor in the life of its people. He 
also evidently believes that until men feel 
that they are sick they will not call a physi- 
clan. Hence, as an ecclesiastical physician, 


Pall Together 


he has been diagnosing the condition of the 
people of Maine in a very outspoken manner. 
Doctrinally the bishop’s uncompromising 
views have provoked a public attack, which 
may be to his credit, from some of the so- 
called liberal clergy. Eoclesiastically his 
very scant recognition of the presence of our 
non. liturgical churches, together with his high 
claims for ‘‘the church ’”’ which he represents, 
has led to criticism by the representatives of 
the Christian bodies that are really maintain- 
ing the religious life of our state. 

But the burden of his offense has been his 
characterization of the people as ignorant of 
the Scriptures and decadent in morals. The 
latest utterances have been a denunciation of 
our “man-made” laws as distinguished from 
God’s laws, which is interpreted as referring 
to our prohibitory enactments, and the decla- 
ration that the next generation will be found 
incapable of producing such men as have 
brought honor to the present generation. 

It need hardly be said that these declara- 
tions have stirred Maine people somewhat, as 
the New Hampshire governor’s Fast Day ut- 
terances aroused our neighbors a year ago. 
Whether true or not, it is conceded by most 
that the bishop has been somewhat unfortu- 
nate in his effort to present his views. He 
attributes part of our ills to extemporaneous 
prayers and preaching, but he must be learn- 
ing that the other kind of preaching has its 
perils. Possibly if the bishop learns at the 
outset that our people will not take kindly the 
patronizing and paternal method, these open- 
ing experiences when the newness shall have 
worn away will have prepared him and his 
church for a degree of usefulness in this state 
such as has not been attained in the past. 
We need all the moral and religious uplift that 
can be brought to us, but we have not much 
use for ecclesiastical millinery. E. M. C. 


Our Bangor Letter 


The work of the churches in Bangor is go- 
ing on quietly. The people’s services at First 
Church retain their hold, calling out full 
houses every Sunday night, and will be con- 
tinued till after Easter. Tha other city 
churches cannot be indifferent toward our 
brethren and coworkers, the Methodists. The 
Eastern Maine Conference will hold its an- 
nual session in a few weeks, when new ap- 
pointments will be made. It has been feared 
that one or both the pastors in Bangor would 
be sent elsewhere, but it now seems probable 
that they will remain another year. Four 
years ago, when Rev. J. M. Frost had been 
here five years and Rev. H. E. Foss four, they, 
to the great satisfaction of their respective 
churches and of the Christian community, 
exchanged pulpits. Next year the five years’ 
limit will again be reached, and they will be 
obliged to leave us. We shall part with re- 
gret and sorrow. Rev. Messrs. C. H. Cutler 
of First Church and J. S. Penman of Central 
have arranged to hold joint Lenten services 
the last two weeks before Easter. 

On Sunday, March 25, after the morning 
service, 200 sopies of Dr. Field’s sermon on 
The Better World were distributed. They 
were the gift of Hon. E. R. Burpee. 

St. Patrick’s Day was observed in Bangor 
on Saturday, the 17th, by the celebration of 
high mass in the Catholic churches, with ser- 
mons suited to the occasion. Sunday even- 
ing there were exercises in the City Hall un- 
der the auspices of the St. John’s Parish, at 
which an address was made by P. A. Gillen, 
Esq, upon Prominent Events in Celtic His- 
tory. Mr. Gillen said: ‘More than 100 years 
ago there were scarcely 4,000,000 Irish people 
in.the world. Today there are 60,000,000 of 
Irish blood or sympathy, most of whom are 


potential elements in the great nations which 
hold in their hands the destiny of the British 
empire. There are 5,000,000 people in Ire. 
land; there are 4,000,000 Irish and their de. 
scendants in Great Britain—1,000,000 Irish in 
London alone. In the United States today 
are 20,000,000 people of direct Irish parentage 
and blood.” This may be an exaggeration, 
but, judging from the population of Bangor, 
it seems not wide of the mark. Nearly or 
quite one-third of the inhabitants of this city 
are of [rish extraction. 

Oar municipal elections have been held, and 
Mayor Chapin was re-elected by a large ma- 
jority. His administration of city affairs has 
been eminently successful. The subordinate 
officers of last year have for most part been 
retained. Several have become veterans in 
the service. The city clerk and the chair- 
man of the board of charities have each seen 
twenty-five years of continuous service, two 
members of the school committee have served 
respectively nineteen and seventeen years, 
the chairman of the board of assessors will 
have held the position fourteen years at the 
end of the present term, succeeding to an as- 
sessor of seventeen years. The present chief 
of police has been elected for the eighth time 
with no opposition. He has the cleanest rec. 
ord of any one who has held the office for 
many years. Laws have been more rigidly 
enforced, and at the same time the number of 
arrests have been on a constantly decreasing 
scale. This is particularly satisfactory be 
cause so mach pains has been taken to make 
it appear that Bangor is the wickedest city in 
New England. For good order and clean ad- 
ministration we can challenge comparison 
with any city in the country. No finer body 
of men can be found anywhere than our police 
force. 

Bangor, being so centrally located with re- 
gard to the lumber interests, at certain sea- 
sons of the year draws together a large float- 
ing population aud from this element probably 
two thirds of the arrests for drunkenness ae 
made. PHILLIPS 


Gleanings Here and There 


For several months there has been deep, 
quiet interest in religious matters at South 
Paris, under the leadership of Rev. William 
E. Brooks, who welcomed at the January 
communion seventeen new members, most of 
whom came on confession. During February 
evangelistic meetings were conducted by Mr. 
H. L. Gale, which resulted in no less than 
seventy-five decisions for the Christian life. 
Churches at Mechanic Falls inaugurate, 
April 1, similar meetings under the same 
leadership. 

At Bath six churches held special meetings, 
beginning March 25. No outside help was 
sought, and the meetings were not union, ex- 
cept that uniform subjects and advertising 
matter were used. But each church con- 
ducted its own services, with its own work- 
ers. At Boothbay Harbor, where Rev. Don- 
ald McCormick is cloging his fifth year of a 
successful pastorate, special meetings, under 
the leadership of Evangelist Evarts, will be- 
gin April 8. 

Extensive improvements on the church 
property are also contemplated. Mechanic 
Falle, in addition to its continuance of self- 


adopted new hymn-books. Rev. C. W. Fisher 


is pastor. 
Religious training of children is conducted 
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G. M. Woodwell, has also remembered the 
young peuple’s needs by ape ae 6 ee 
evening lecture coursé on'the life of Christ. . 
To the list of churches previously mentioned 
as employing the stereopticon may be added 
the Wiscasset church, whose pastor, Rev. 
A. P. McDonald finds it useful for school- 
house meetings, and the Farmington church, 
where the electric light proves effective in 
occasional Sunday evening missionary con- 
certs. Palm Sunday evening there will be an 
jllustrated lecture, Holy Week in Art. 

The Franklin Sunday School Association 
has just published an appeal to voters urging 
the obligation upon the Christian citizen to 
attend the party primaries in order that dele- 
gates be chosen who will not support intem- 
perate, corrupt or licentious men for office. 
The ctvic spirit is also evidenced by the ap- 
pearance at Thomaston of a new temperance 
paper, @ small four-page issue called The 
Searchlight, whose principle object will be to 
make public the names of all those who hold 
United States liquor licenses. 

Mormons in. Maine! Yes, in Oxford 
County two apostles of the Chureh of the 
Latter Day Saints have been laboring. Of 
course they have made some converts, They 
have excited more disgust and opposition. 
The county of Cyrus Hamlin and John D. 
Long is hardly ready for the faith of Brig- 
ham H. Roberts. This may be asserted con- 
fidently, even though one has read the recent 
addresses of the newly consecrated Episcopal 
bishop of Maine. EB. RB. 8. 


Washington County Doings 

The county trustees of the Maine Mission- 
ary Society have made careful plans, at a spe- 
cial meeting, to bring the work of the society 
systemati before the various churches, 
and have { a circular letter suggesting 
present needs and also possible ways of meet- 
ing them. The Ministerial Association, at its 
midyear session, heartily indorsed the action, 
and, at the trustees’ request, Secretary Har- 
butt spent a week in eastern Maine—at Cher- 
ryfield, Machias, Eastport, Calais and Mill- 
town. Later Mr. Halliday, superintendent 
of Sunday schools under the State Interde- 
nominational Union, together with Miss 
Lucas, primary superintendent, held: conven- 
tions at several conventent points. 

This thorough ‘‘ working” of the county, 
together with a visit from Rey. C. D. Crane, 
president of the State Y. P. S. C. E, has 
brought the widely extended Washington 
Conference into close fellowship. Among 
individual churches there has been but little 
change. Robbinston and Red Beach have 
welcomed their new pastor. It is hoped that 
the important church at Machias will soon 
find a leader. Rev. Archibald Cullens, whose 
resignation was noted in last week’s issue, is 
to remaia at Steuben. L. 


Diverse Interests 
THE CIVIC LEAGUE 


Good results already are seen from the 
labors of Rev. W. F. Berry, secretary of the 
league. A meeting of the executive commit 
tee was held in Waterville, March 24, and the 
annual meeting will occur, May 9, in Port- 
land, where Mr. Berry is at present working 


paper as its official organ. There is a grow- 
ing tempsranee interest at Stonington. 
THE MISSIONARY WORK IN OXFORD COUNTY 
For the past fifteen years faithfal mission- 
ary work has been done by Rev. S. S. York. 
Ill health obliged him to resign last July, and 
early in September Rey. F. E. Rand was ap- 
pointed to that field. The region is a hard 
one, the roads being rough and hilly and the 
logging camps being included in the circuit. 
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It comprises twenty-five places, Zour being in 
New Hampshire, though belonging to Oxford 
Conference. At Upton a church 

tion is supplied by a stadent during the 
summer. In the fall, winter and spring 
the missionary preaches there one Sunday 
a month, and also at Errol the same day. At 
Dummer a lay worker assists in keeping up 
services throughout the year. At most of 
the places the meetings held by the mission- 
ary are the only ones the people have. 

Mr. Rand reported at the beginning of the 
year that he had visited seven places once, 
twelve twice, five three times and five four 
times, holding sixty meetings attended by 
1,500 persons. To do this required 1,123 
miles’ travel. He reports that everywhere 
the key to the homes and hearts of the people 

was, “Did you know Elder York? I have 
ven sent to take his place.” Mr. Rand was 
for twenty years a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in the Caroline Islands, and enters 
upon this work with good experience. This 
winter he has spent mostly with the churches 
of the conference in New Hampshire. 

E. F. D. 


Along the Kennebec 


Several pastors are giving courses of Len 
ten sermons. Rey. A. L. Struthers of South 
Gardiner has a series of Bible readings on the 
book of Romans. Rev. E. L. Marsh’s central 
thought is The Person and Work of Christ, 
with these subjects: The Son of God, The 
Son of Man, The Light, The Intercessor, The 
Lamb Slain, The Saviour, The King. At 
Skowhegan Rev. H. W. Kimball is speaking 
on The Apostle Paul as a Type of Christian 
Manhood, with these sub-heads: Paul’s Con- 
version, His Inner Life, Work, Sufferings, 
Faith, His Imperialism, His Completed Jour- 





ney. At least two pastors in this valley are wo. 


giving an evening course of Lenten addresses 
with the general theme, Christian Pioneers of 
the Nineteenth Century. These are sketches 
of the lives of noted missionaries. 

North Anson rejoices in a settled pastor. 


Though nearly twenty years o’d, it has never mw 


had a resident minister before. Congrega 
tions have more than doubled, a new bell has 
been procured, and several members have 
been added. There are too many churches in 
this little villege, bat it does not seem best for 
ours to withdraw and at present union is im- 
possible. Winslow is planning extensive re- 
pairs upon its edifice, and Bingham, through 
the kindness of a friend in New York, has 
been furnished with a stereopticon. 
H. W. K. 


Among the Churches 


BI ORD. d. <A beautiful memorial 
window has been placed in the auditorium by the 
children of the late Judge Wiliam Berry. The 
window is a reproduction of Hoffman’s Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, and is a credit to the donors. 

WELLS.—Second has extended a call to Mr. C. E. 
Bean, the son of a Methodist minister. During the 
past year be has been supplying in his father’s 
place, the latter being out of health. The son has 
also supplied for that denomination with good 
success in other fields, though not a member of 
conference. 

PORTLAND.— Williston. Rev. Dr. Baker is turn- 
ing people away for lack of room at his Sunday 
evening lectures to the young. Woodfords. Rev. 
E. P. Wilson and daughter have retarned from a 
trip to Washington, D. C. 

STANDISH AND SEBAGO LAKE.—Rev. C. L: 
Parker, for the past five years a pioneer missionary 
pastor in Aroostook and later general mission- 
ary in the state, has accepted a call to this needy 
double field, which had already benefited greatly 
by his labors, and has begun work. Coming into the 
state after experience in A. M. A. work in the 
South, Mr. Parker showed at once the ability and 
consecration which have won a universal welcome 








for him and given him marked success in every © 
line of work that has opened to him. 

CaMDEN.—It is proposed to build a new two- 
story chapel to the west of the house of worship 
and connected with it. The raising of $600 clears 
the church of debt. 
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The Broader Vision 


Gains from the New View Point 


The title explains the message. A new view 
always comes with a New View Point. For several 
weeks the departments of this paper have been 
looked at by specialists and it now is fitting to ask 
what our readers have gained from the presenta- 
tion of these different points of view. Let us 
summarize: 

1, That which appeals to you in any paper is that 
which interests you most. 

2. What does not seem of great importance to 
you may be considered as vital by another. 

8. The makers of your religious weekly recog- 
nize both of these truths. They publish a paper 
for all. 

4. Leaders in every line of Christian thought and 
life read The Congregationalist. Otherwise they 
could not have reviewed its product so acceptably 
to our subscribers. 

5. Your personal estimate of the value of this 
journal must have increased as these judges 
brought you face to face with its various depart- 
m¢nts. Doubtless you have said so to friends. 

6. For such views indicate opportunities. As 
the best auxiliary to individual and church life The 
Congregationalist should be talked about. If the 
New View Point has shown a better paper, because 
you have seen the emphasis placed upon all phases 
of its work; if through these you have discovered 
variety and excellent diversity, will you not tell 
your Christian neighbor? 

The home, school and church, father, mother, child, 
the town, city and national life—all are concerned 
in the weekly output of this paper. Do you belong 
to any of these? Do any of these interest you? 

Yours, THE CON@GREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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Our Churches in the Michigan Copper Country 


On territory clothed with the romance of 
the great voyageurs and the vanished fur 
trade is located the world-famed copper in- 
dustry of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
which has gathered about it a population 
unique and bristling with problems. At Cal- 
umet thirty-three nationalities have focused 
their varied temperaments, psychologies, tra- 
ditions and tongues. The sign boards of the 
town are an exhibition of the languages of 
Europe, and the voices of the street remind 
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one of Babel. ‘Pay day” in Red Jacket can 
never be forgotten, when the nations of the 
earth pass from store to store to settle their 
monthly bills. Burly Cornishmen, whose‘an- 
cestors’ picks enriched Oarthage, and Poles, 
who know neither Mazeppa nor Sienkiewicz, 
Finns, Norwegians and Swedes, Germans, 
who here fear not lese majesté and find no’ 
time actively to hate the Frenchmen who el- 
bow them on the street, together with the irre- 
pressible Irishman and the strange heathen 
Chinaman and all the other scattered sons or 
Adam—these commingle in a life that does 
not merge its elements but leaves each nation- 
ality distinct in the commonwealth. It is 
Europe transplanted to American soil and left 
to work out the ethnological problems in- 
volved. 

These conditions shape the religious life of 
the country. Calumet has Finnish, German, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Slavonian, Italian and 
Austrian churches perpetuating national 
faiths, customs and tongues. The older peo- 
ple cling tenaciously to their mother tongue, 
often demanding its exclusive use in the home. 
The rising generation perforce uses two 
tongues, and the third generation will be 
American in speech and temperament. 

The Copper Country Ministerial Associa- 
tion meets and reveals this curious patchwork 
of life. Interdenominational among the Prot- 
estant clergy, there is nothing in its constita- 
tion to debar a cassocked priest from member- 
ship. Several of its members speak broken 
English and one or two refrain from speech 
because they could not well be understood. 
Occasionally a speech is translated into Eng- 
lish for the benefit of the majority. A study 
of the training of these ministers would trav- 
erse the field of doctrinal controversy and 
familiarize the student with all the historical 
confessions of faith. Naturally the atmos- 
phere of the association is conservative. In 
former times this unique organization would 
have been impossible. Here the conditions 
are so novel, the atmosphere so bracing, the 
need for a better understanding of each other 
so imperative and the necessity for a united 
front so obvious that these cosmopolitan theo- 
logues meet gladly, discuss themes of com- 


By Rev. Arthur Metcalf, Lake Linden, Mich. 


mon interest, come to appreciate and re- 
spect the various standpoints, and real and 
lasting good results. 

Together with the French-Canadian-Indian 
patois heard everywhere on the street, the 
tremendous strength of the Roman Catholic 
church is the most considerable relic of the 
old French-Canadian régime. The Roman 
and Protestant faiths, both strenuous and 
vigilant, here stand face to face, and an in- 
visible battle is ever in array. In mine and 

mill workmen dis- 
cuss with vigor the 
disputed tenets, 
and, as a result, 
purely mechanical 
faith is often dis- 
turbed and lives 
are frequently revo- 
lutionized. These 
revolutions of faith, 
often rending fam- 
ilies asunder and 
creating breaches 
time hardly heals, 
constitute a rea) 
tragedy of life and 
win the sympathy 
of all who love the 
human soul. 

In this polyglot 
atmosphere stand 
five Congregationa) 
churches, facing 
problems our polity 
loves to solve. The 

m ther cf them all is at Hancock, which is 
picturesquely located on a geological terrace 
flanking the north shore of the Portage Lake 
Ship Canal and vis 4 vis with Houghton on 
the south*bank. To the family of Mr. E. L. 
Wright belongs the honor of introducing our 
polity to the copper country, and for twenty- 
two years Mr. Wright has been superintend- 
ent of its efficient Sunday school and a mov- 
ing spirit inthe church. A large frame build- 
ing with modern equipment houses a present 
membership of nearly 400 and is the center of a 
healthy religious activity. Thepastor at Han- 
cock, Rev. Edwin More, brings to the usual 
problems of church life unique qualities. The 
practice of law in the East for fourteen years, 
with three years’ study in Chicago Theologi. 
cal Seminary, have given him an incisive 
style of speech and a lawyer’s skill in argu- 
ment. Conservative by nature, he clothes the 
older theology with inimitable grace and 
power. And so the mother church holds her 


old place in the sisterhood and ministers to a 
large and cultured congregation, 

Atc the shafts of the famous Calu- 
met & mine pierce the earth to the 
depth of more than a mile, and near by are the 
two Tamarack, the Osceola, the Centennial and 
other well-known mining properties. The 
mines command the finest machinery in the 
world. The liberal policy of the “C. & H.” 
company towards its employés is a step towards 
some of the ideals of Christian socialism. Free 
library, free baths, free physician and medi- 
cine, free sick benefit, and a voluntary advance 
of ten per cent. on the highest rate of wages 
paid on the range constitute a shining goal 
which less wealthy companies can hardly hope 
to reach, and, moreover, render a strike almost 
impossible. 

Oar church at Calamet is the mother of all 
the Engligh-speaking Protestant churches of 
the city. Successive migrations from its ranks 
have laid the foundations of other organiza- 
tions. In 1887 it colonized some twenty of its 
families into a mission in Red Jacket, result- 
ing today in a strong church of about 280 
members, worshiping in a neat edifice worth 
$5,000, and with all the departments of reli- 
gious work in fullswing. Rev. C. H. Corwin, 
of Dartmouth College, ’87, and Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, ’95, is pastor and pushes 
the campaign along distinctively evangelistic 
lines. 

Later about forty Scotch Presbyterians 
withdrew from the first Calumet church to 
organize the first and only Presbyterian church 
in this region. Traditions of egrly training 
proved stronger than an arrangement of inter- 
denominational comity, which had left the 
fron country about Marquette exclusively to 
the Presbyterian body and the copper country 
to the Congregationalists. At all other points 
in both countries each party has kept the 
faith, which is commendable in view of the 
fact that Protestantism is: too weak in the 
Upper Peninsula to sustain two churches so 
nearly alike in the same community. Two 
smaller migrations reduce the membership of 
this church to about 340. After these theolog- 
ical treks Dr. Hunter, the pastor at Calumet, 
declares he still preaches to members of 
thirteen different denominations, ranging in 
their theology from hyper-Calvinism to the 
other extreme wing, and that the family life 
of the church is delightfully harmonious. Dr. 
Hunter is the man for the place. He is every 
inch a clergyman of the type becoming only 


Continued on page 502. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Our new plan of editing this department is not meant to deter pastors or other church workers from sending material. We are glad to 
have our regular force of correspondents supplemented by volunteers who may be able to supply matter that might not otherwise be obtained 
Onur desire is to bring to light that which is exceptional and suggestive, rather than to chronicle merely routine events. A glance at the de- 
partment itself as at present conducted gives an idea of the kind of news we value and which we have reason to believe is of greatest interest 


and help to our readers. 





Fresh and Varied Prayer Meeting 
Topics 

The element of preparation is so essential 
toa good prayer meeting that most churches 
use a list of topics which each attendant may 
have at hand, in mind and in heart before 
coming to the meeting. Many pastors prefer 
schedules of their own making, as better 
adapted to local needs than general lists pre- 
pared by a paper or an organization. Among 
the freshest and most attractive of the home- 
made ones are two described below. The first 
comes from Rey. E. T. Root, pastor of Elm- 
wood Temple, Providence. Lacking space to 
print it in full, we give the topics for two 
months and follow them with Mr. Root’s ad- 
mirable explanation : 

- NOVEMBER 

Preparatory Roll-call. 

Discussion: How cure “the Blues”? 1 Kings 19; 
2Cor 4. 

Preven For Temperance Cause in Rhode Island. 
Hab. 2. 

Bible Reading: Malachi. 

Missionary Concert: ©. C. B. 8. 


MARCH 


Preparatory Roll-call. 

Discussion: Are Lodges More Attractive than 
Churches? 1 Pet. 2:17. 

Prayer: For Men. Ps. 107: 8. 

Bible Reading: Thessalonians. 

Missionary Concert, C. H. M. 8. 

Its distinguishing feature is the variety of 
meetings provided for. There are seven dis- 
tinct classes of these. The preparatory serv- 
ice preceding the bimonthly communion is 
alternately a lecture and a roll-call, at which 
the members are expected to respond in per- 
son or by message as at a C. E. consecration 
meeting. A missionary concert precedes the 
offering for one of the six societies each alter- 
nate month. Once each month there is a 
meeting for the discussion of some problem of 
Christian life, for example, Family Worship, 
at which two or three are appointed to lead 
off and the question is then left open for free 
discussion. The third meeting of each month 
is devoted to prayer for some special object, 
e. g., Oct. 19, the object was The Congrega- 
tional Charches of Providence, each of the 
twelve sister churches being asked to send a 
delegate to state briefly their work and prob- 
lems, and each three speakers being followed 
by a season of brief prayers for the churches 
whose work had thus been presented. The 
meeting was characterized by deep spiritual- 
ity and enthusiastic fellowship, and the dele- 
gates present expressed the purpose of asking 
their own churches to hold similar meetings. 
The fourth meeting is devoted each month to 
a book study, conducted as follows: The pas- 
tor gives an analysis of some book of the 
Bible so as to bring out clearly its unity and 
characteristic message; then the entire book, 
if brief, like Malachi, or typical passages, if it 
be lengthy, like Acts, is given by several good 
readers who have previously studied the in- 
terpretation with the pastor. The close of the 
hour is given to prayer or exhortation sug 
gested by the book studied. Lest programs 
of definitely prescribed form should destroy 
spontaneity, the fifth evening, when there are 
80 many Thursdays in the month, is devoted 
to a testimony meeting, conducted with the 
freedom and informality of an ordinary mid- 
week service. It is intended to have these 
and the meetings for discussion led by laymen, 
women included, 

Sine the adoption of this plan the attend. 
ance has increased forty-three per cent. and 





now averages twenty-five per cent. of the en- 
rolled membership. At the roll-calls we re- 
ceive on the average responses or messages 
from about fifty per cent. of the members. 
Response at one roll-call or attendance at one 
communion during the year is the condition of 
“good and regular standing.” 

The other list, that of First Church, Colo- 
rado Springs, Dr. James B. Gregg, pastor, 
davotes one meeting each month to missions 
in different countries, inclading Colorado and 
our new possessions. The preparatory lec- 
ture also has place, as well as practical topics, 
such as The Crowded Life, Making the Best 
of One Another. In this list the book study 
feature is not limited to the Bible, but in- 
cludes such embodiments of present day 
thought as Clark’s What Shall We Think of 
Christianity, Gladden’s What Is Left of the 
Old Doctrines? and Munger’s Life of Horace 
Bushnell. Perhaps the most unique, cer- 
tainly not the least helpful, feature is an ex- 
position of the several articles of the Creed of 
1883, This appears monthly under the caption 
Popular Theology. 


Fall River Activities 


The Deaconess Home of the Methodist 
church, which is now well established with 
an excellent property, rightly located, has 
just been endowed in the sum of $23,000. 
This is the work of the Methodist churches, 
the largest single gift being $7,000. In fur- 
ther illustration of co-operative relations it 
may be mentioned that one of the smaller 
Methodist churches has just cleared off a 
building debt of $2,800, and the presiding 
elder, in his report of the achievement, defi- 
nitely credits a half thereof to Congrega- 
tional sources. 

After having been described and pictured 
in geological works at home and abroad for 
many years, Fall River’s rolling reck is at 
last to be not without honor among its own. 
Prof. G. Frederick Wright visited this huge 
conglomerate resting on granite last January, 
and citizens who appreciate such natural 
treasures were moved by him toaction. The 
city council is taking steps to place a descrip- 
tive tablet upon it and set apart for preserva- 
tion its ledge of granite, almost undermined 
by 1n encroaching quarry. 

Central Church women have started an in- 
teresting feature in “the Hinman cabinet”’ 
in one of the much-frequented parlors. By 
gathering in this glass-doored case photo- 
graphs of faces, scenes, etc., from the Shaowu 
and Foochow mission fields, together with all 
sorts of articles sent by the missionaries or 
otherwise obtained from that Chinese life, 
and letters, pamphlets and books, it is planned 
to come as near as may be to having right in 
the home church a miniature representation 
of the life faced by the church’s missionaries 
in China, Rev. and Mrs. George W. Hinman. 

varied enterprise of the Young People’s 
Society for Christian Service in First Church 
has much of the educational quality. It 
maintains winter courses in classes designed 
for those who have means to secure usval op- 
portunities, and again for those without such 
advantages. People’s courses in music, calis- 
thenics, cooking, sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery are given; one night for the people 
ion the home parish, one for those of a certain 
church in a less favored part of the city, an- 


. other night for another neighborhood church 


—tbus reaching out through our more than 
100,600 people. Current literature collections 


are made for lighthouses, harbors and rural 
communities hereabout. This winter the so- 
clety has an additional feature quite unique 
in a loan fund for the use of members, who 
will thereby be enabled to pursue special lines 
of study. This society has, as an outgrowth 
of one of its committees, an art club, which 
has in its membership people of artistic tastes 
from various charches. Each year the pastor, 
Dr. Adams, prepares a printed syllabas for 
their reading, and, so guided, they are trav- 
ersing broad fields of art from the primitive 
through the various periods of historic devel- 
opment. These outlines are exhaustive in bib- 
liography and loaded with detailed references 
for reading in all manner of publications. 
When shall we hear the other side about the 
intellectual prestige of the ministry in these 
times? Has not every town of vigorous life 
something concrete to show to the confusion 
of those who are speaking so glibly to the dis- 
paragement of the minister’s inflaence in the 
community in these piping times of secular- 
ism? This same pastor was recently made 
chairman of a committee appointed by a citi- 
zens’ meeting to investigate and report on the 
advisable method for promoting good govern- 
ment. This art club, by the way, has recently 
had Mr. Seton-Thompson here for one of 
his rare lectures, giving him 500 auditors, aill- 
ing the hall. OBSERVER. 


The Spirit of the Times in Haverhill 


The socialism of Christ does not seem to 
fraternize with the secialism of the modern 
politician, at least the preachers of the one do 
not often make common cause with the advo- 
cates of the other. Haverhill is peculiarly 
well suited to become the field for a political 
propaganda in which appeal is made to dis- 
content and every argument rests upon ma- 
terial selfishness. The thousands of shoe op- 
eratives, struggling to hold their own against 
the machines that have taken up so much of 
their labor, and competing with each other 
until wages are at the lowest living level, re- 
spond with enthusiasm to the cry of the social 
democrat for a readjustment of wealth, short- 
ening of hours, return to the workman of the 
full value of his labor, public ownership or at 
least public control of all public utilities such 
as gas, water, street railways, etc. The min- 
ister may espouse some of these causes, but 
the general materialistic spirit of the party he 
cannot approve. It is precisely the same in 
nature as the spirit which it condemns and 
opposes in the rich. Until the reformers of 
society take their stand upon the principles of 
Christ, seeking first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and approach the great 
problems before us all in the spirit of Christ 
and with his patience, their propaganda must 
go on outside the churches. They commit an 
affront to religion when they quote from the 
Master as they often do, although none has 
ever painted the picture of social completeness 
as he did. 

One of the leaders of the movement in the 
state is a former Y. M. C. A. secretary, mem- 
ber of a Congregational charch, and a man of 
exemplary life, whose familiarity with the 
teachings of the Sermon on the Mount leads 
him to support his cause by it as if Jesus 
were himself a Social Democrat. But the 
churches cannot afford to despise these signs 
of the times. When men quote Jesus, they 
ought to be led into acquaintance with him. 
Haverhill churches have never gotten a hold 
upon the shoe makers of the city. Will the 
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churches ever find a better opening than now, 
when so many in their discontent and longing 
after better conditions of life here are taking 
upon their lips the words of the Saviour con- 
cerning his kingdom? A lesson concerning 
the ideal basis of truth, the reality and neces- 
sity of the unseen, seems almost within their 
grasp. Meantime the Socialist mayor pur. 
sues the gas company and plots other attacks 
upon vested monopolies that concern the peo 
ple. In so far as he is right, all good citizens 
can go with him. If he begins to find Chris- 
tians, because they are Christians, aiding him 
in real social advances, his party may begin 
to look with inquiry into the churches which 
they now so generally neglect. The intense 
individualism of Jesus is the only safe and 
sure foundation for practical socialism today, 
as it was for the Christian socialism which he 
taught and lived. WITNESS. 


Chicago’s New Church 


The North Shore Congregational Church, 
which expects to complete its organization 
the first Sunday in May, has eighty names 
already on its roll. It has alsoa fall board of 
officers. It has taken steps to secure a site 
and will soon erect a building. At the prayer 
meeting, March 28, Rev. James Stuart Ains- 
lie of the First Congregational Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was called to the pastorate. 
His first service covered a period of eight and 
one-half years at Ogdensburg, N. Y., and re 
sulted in the establishment of a strong and> 
influential church. Thence he went to Fort 
Wayne, where Congregationalism hdd no 
standing, no building and bat little hope. 
Here, after nine years’ work, one of the finest 
church edifices in the city has been erected, a 
ehurch of 430 members gathered and made the 
leading Congregational church in the state. 
Mr. Ainslie will find a field in Chicago worthy 
his energy and with promise of speedy and 
unlimited growth. FRANKLIN. 


Preached and Talked in St. Louis 


Variety has characterized the program of 
St. Louis Congregationalism in the last few 
weeks. Patriotism has been conspicuous 
among the themes discussed. Hon. John W. 
Noble, Secretary of the Interior under Presi- 
dent Harrison, occupied Dr. Patton’s pulpit 
at First Church, giving a eulogy on Abraham 
Lincoln, while Rabbi Leon Harrison spoke 
for Rev. W. W. Newell at Compton Hili on 
George Washington. Other pastors observ<d 
the national holidays by appropriate exercises 
in their churches. Dr. Burnham has just 
completed a series of nine sermons on the 
Lord’s Prayer at Pilgrim Church Rey. 
Frank Foster is conducting evangelistic serv- 
joes at Forest Park University, with gratify- 
ing results, and the revival meetings at his 
own church are conducted by Rev. Mr. Me. 
Quarrie of East St. Louis. Olive Branch and 
the.Church of the Covenant have been quick- 
ened by a series of gospel services conducted 
by their pastors, Rev. Messrs. William 
Johnson and T. T. Holway. The Sunday 
School Federation held its March meeting at 
Pilgrim Church with addresses on Defectiva 
Sanday School Methodr, by Dr. Burnham and 
Rey. C. L. Kloss. Most of the Protestant and 
many Catholic churches devoted one service 
March 11 to discuss the Anti-Wine Room Cru- 
sade, and the Monday papers gave large space 
to extracts from the sermous, the Congrega- 
tional pulpits receiving conspicuous notice. 
Dr. Patton represents our denomination on 
the executive committee of the crusade. 

A wide range of subjects has been pre- 
sented at the Ministers’ Union. Dr. Me- 
Nanghton of Smyrna considered the various 
phases of the work and civilization in the 
Ottoman empire. Rev. E. F. Wright of 
Dwight, Ill, explained the work of the 
Keeley Institute at that place. Rev. Edmund 
Wrbitzky of the Bohemian church read an 
interesting paper on the religious life and 
trials of the countrymen of John Huss, and 
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Rev. H. Blunt gave a fine critique of Mun- 
ger’s Life of Bushnell. At the last meeting 
Dr. Burnham read an exhaustive paper on 
Modern Miracle:, exposing the many falla- 
cies of Christian Science, while Prof. W. D. 
Mackenzie of Chicago spoke of some of the 
positive phases of the Christian Science 
movement and their lessons to the church. 
The last named gentleman was the principal 
speaker at the recent Pro British mass meet- 
ing. The Evangelical Alliance appointed 
Dr. Burpham as chairman of the committee 
of arrangements for a preparatory meeting in 
St. Louis in the interest of the Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York next 
month. w.M J, 





PASSION-TIDE SERVICES 


At Zliot Church, NEWTON, MAss., the Lenten 
cantata, The Seven Last Words from the Cross, by 
Dubois, was most impressively rendered by the 
full choir last Sunday afternoon as a special vesper 
service.——Dr. J. E. Tuttle of Union Church, 
WoscEsTER, is giving Lenten readings on Friday 
afternoons from President Dwight’s Thoughts of 
and for the Inner Life. His evening subjects for 
the week beginning with Palm Sunday and closing 
with Easter are: A Day of Triumph, A Day of Au- 
thority, A Day of Conflict, A Day of Retirement, 
The Last Day with the Disciples, The Day of Suf- 
fering, The Day ia the Tomb, The Lord Is Risen 
Indeed. 

At Dwight Place Church, New HAVEN, Cr., Dr. 
W. W. Leete groups his Lenten sermons around 
the central thought, At His Feet. The sub-topics 
are: The Offering of Penitential Love; The Doc- 
‘trine of Christian Healing; The Way of Disciple- 
ship; The Revelation of Christ’s Person ; © conclude 
with All Things Put under His'Feet. 

Dr. C. I. Scofield of East Northfield, Mass., con- 
ducts meetings for the deepening of the spiritual 
life with a group of churches in ALBANY, N. Y., 
March 26 to April 5, and will be in SPRINGFIELD, 
Masé., during Holy Week. 

Commander Booth-Tucker conducted a passion- 
tide service in Lincoln Hall, MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
March 27. He was introduced by Rey. Judson 
Titsworth of Plymouth Church. 

Beginning with April 1 Rev. F. H. Allen, pastor 
at ALBCQUERQUE, N. M., has planned two weeks 
of Passion-tide meetings. A devotional and preach- 
ing service will be held every night except Satur- 
day, and in the afternoon the pastor will meet the 
youth above 12 years of age for catechetical in- 
struction. 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS 


The church at AUBURNDALE, MAss., has added 
to its regular committees one on rules. Four nor- 
mal lessons on Sunday school teaching are given 
by Miss Katharine H. Shute of the Boston Normal 
School, dealing with the application of day school 
methods to the Sunday school. The lessons are 
given at the close of the weekly prayer meeting, 
which is shortened 15 minutes. The church lately 
sent from its prayer meeting two members to carry 
greetings to the meeting at the Methodist church, 
and the visit was returned the next week. Much 
appreciation of the plan was expressed by both 
churches. 

In the Second Uhurch of ROCKFORD, ILL., one of 
the strictest in our communion and from which 
Rev. W. C. Haskell recently resigned because of 
his liberal belief, a committee has recommended 
that membership shall no longer be conditioned on 
the acceptance of a formal creed. 

Immanuel Church, ST. Louis, Mo., following the 
admirable initiative of the ehurch ii WEessTER 
Groves described in our issue of March 22, has 
voted to raise no more money by entertainments. 


QUICKENED CHURCHES 


Mayflower Memorial Church, MANSFIELD, O., 
has received since the first of the year 64 new 
members as a result of revival meetings held in 
January. The pastor, Rev. R. H. Edmonds, 
preached and conducted all the services for three 
weeks with no outside help except Miss Gertrude 
Thompson, who did excellent service as soloist. 
The choir were prompt and faithful in attendance. 
Cottage prayer meetings had been held by the C E. 
Society for some weeks preceeding the meetings, 
and the church was in good spiritual condition. 
The women did valuable service by canvassing the 
community and inviting non-church-goers to attend. 
A full house greeted the opening of every meeting. 
Ten of the new members were men, most of them 
heads of families. Eleven were women, and most 
of the remainder were young people in their teens. 
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The church at PLEASANT VALLEY, 8. D., which 
is @ part-of the Gann Valley field, has just enjoyed 
helpful special meetings conducted by Rev. E. a 
Swartout, assisted by a neighboring evangelical 
paster and by Mr. C. M. Peck of the A. 8. 8. Union, 
Some influential heads-of families, as*weil as s; y. 
eral young mien and women; will be feseived at the 
next communion. 

A series of meetings has been held at Cuinron- 
VILLE, Wis, for a little more thati five weeks, 
Twenty-five persons gave evidence of conversion. 


GOOD RECORDS 

The 12 new members, seven on confession, re- 
cently received at DRacUT CENTER, Mass., length- 
} the rol t0 147. The resident membership has 
‘ly doubled since the coming of Rev. F. I. Kel- 
ley, less than three years ago, while the amount 
contributed for benevolences and home expenses 
bas trebled. The church is out of debt and has a 
balance in its treasury. 

The little church in BARNET, VT., holds three 
evening meetings each week beside the Sunday 
service: Tuesday at East Barnet, Wednesday the 
regular midweek prayer meeting and Saturday the 
Y. P.S.C.E. On Sunday afternoons the Juniors. 
meet. It hasalsomonthly W. C. T. U meetings and 
fortnightly missionary meetings. The first Sunday 
evening in each month is devoted to the missionary 
concert, when extra music, vocal and instrumental, 
is provided and the A. B. C. F. M., C. H. M. 8. and 
A. M. A., are all reported. The Sunday school col- 
lections are divided between these three causes. 
The Juniors have just sent $5 and the Y. P. 8. C. E. 
voted to empty its treasury into the India famine 
fund and to place papers for subscriptions to the 
same in stores; also the young deacon sends $25 
for the same cause. The pastor has been making a 
sort. of spiritual canvass. and some say they have 
begun a better life. 

The First Church of SAN FRANCISCO, OAL., 
raised last year $25,273 for benevolences and bome 
expenses. It has revised its membership roll, and 
is in a condition to make and record 1: gitimate 
growth. 


THEY B8ING DEAD, YET SPBAK 

By the will of the late Mrs. Susan E. W. Chreigh- 
ton of NEWMAREET, N. H., the Orphans’ Home at 
Franklin will receive a munificent legacy of about 
$85,000. With this sum a new building will be 
erected to be known as Chreighton Hall. The be- 
quest is timely to meet the growing needs of the 
institution. The home at present cares for more 
than 100 children.—Mr. Hiram Patch, a loyal 
member of the FRANCESTOWN church and teacher 
in the Sunday school for 20 years, died recently at 
the age of 76. He had held various offices of pub- 
lic trust in the town, twice representing it in the 
legislature. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., has lost in the death of Mrs. 
Stewart, wife of ex-Gov. John W. Stewart, a gen- 
erous supporter of the church and an unostenta- 
tious, tactful and noble benefactor of the poor. 

The will of Dr. George Leon Walker of Harr- 
FORD, CrT., provides for the division of $5,000 
among church societies of Connecticut, besides 
gifts of $1,000 to the Ameriean Board and $500 
each to the American Missionary Association and 
the Brooks Library of Brat: leboro, Vt. 


MISSIONARY METHODS 
A “missionary news competition ” in the Sunday 
First Church, NORTH BROOKFIELD, 
MAS8S., was based upon the facts presented in Con- 
gregational Work. 

In PORTLAND, ME., the birthday of Miss Mary 
8. Morrill of Paotingfu, China, has for several years 
been celeb: ated by the Second Parish ladies as 4 
missionary rally. This year the plan includes an 
all-day gatheriog, with collation, devotional meet- 
ing, discussion of practical tuemes confronting the 
home workers and an account of the daily life of 
Miss Morrill and her associate, Miss Gould. 

The church in ROCHESTER, VT., has taken up & 
systematic study of missions for the year 1900 as 
follows: Once in three months the Christian En- 
deavor or the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soc'- 
ety or the Sunday school takes up a missionary 
subject for special study and support. During 
January, April, July and October the Christian En- 
deavor will conduct a study of missions along this 
line. In February, May, August and November 4 
Thursday evening prayer meeting will be in charge 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
this church. Papers will be read and topics dis- 
cussed on some special field of missionary activity. 
In March, June, September and December the 
Sunday school will give up at least a part of the 
Sunday school session to a study of missionary 
werk among some particular class or peoples: 
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SELF-SUPPORT IN KANSAS 

The policy of state self-support from April 1 is re- 
ceiving aearty indorsement at the spring associa- 
tions. Superintendent Broad conducts open par- 
liaments on the subject. The business men’s com- 
mittee appointed by the board of directors has sent 
acircular letter to 200 business men in the churches 
and is receiving pledges payable in April, May and 
June. Sunday, April 1, was observed throughout 
the state as “Self-support Day,” with home mis- 
sionary sermons and collections for the Kansas 


H. M.8 





AN IOWA DEDICATION 

The church at AMES dedicated, March 18, a fine 
prick building of the “old English country parish” 
style, costing $13,083. Unusual features are the 
inside brick finish and the arrangement of the 
Sunday school rooms, which include lecture-room, 
three small classrooms, an infant classroom, a 
parlor and galleries, all within range of the pulpit 
platform. This increases the seating capacity 
from 275, that of the auditorium, to 800. Rev. E. 
C. Moulton and Dr. E. M. Vittum preached morn- 
ing and evening. The pastor, Rev. H. P. Douglass, 
was also assisted in the service by Rev. J. F. 
Douglass, a former pastor, and by his father, the 
state H. M. superintendent, who led in raising 
$4,000 to clear the building of debt. 


WESTERN CHURCHES IN FELLOWSHIP 

The churches of NORFOLK, NEB., united in fel- 
lowship meetings, March 18, in the interest of home 
missions. Rev. R. O. Herring of Omaha, a member 
ofthe state H. M. board, kindly gave up the day to 
these services, his pulpit being supplied by Pres. 
R C Hughes of Tabor College. A large congrega- 
tion gathered to hear his masterly address at First 
Church in the morning and in the evening Superin- 
tendent Bross spoke at Second Church. The offer- 
ings largely exceeded expectations, the one at 
First Church being double that of any earlier effort 
and far more than its assignment. Pastors and 
people showed kearty appreciation of the fellow- 
ship expressed in the coming of those who helped 
to make the day memorable. 

A fellowship meeting lasting four days was re- 
cently held with the church at GRANITE FALLs, 
Wn., four other churches being invited. Rev. 
Messrs. George Kindred of West Seattle, B. 8. 
Winchester of Snohomish and H. W. Young of the 
C.8 8. & P. 8. gave friendly aid in the services. 


CLUBS 


The 77th regular meeting of the 8T. Louis 
Congregational Club was held March 26. The 
speaker of the evening was Dr. W. J. McKittrick, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, h!s theme 
being, Let Us Remember. It was a forcible ad. 
dress on the duty of ministers of the gospel. Dr- 
R. M. Sargent of Omaha, a juest of the club, con- 
tinued the discussion, giving results of his experi- 
ence. This was followed by a broadside from the 
laymen, Mr. W. B. Homer speaking for lawyers, 
Mr. A. W. Benedict for business men, ex-Mayor 
C. B. Wallbridge for politicians and Dr. A. J. Steele 
for physicians. An open discussion, participated 
in by women as well as men, closed an evening of 
instruction and inspiration. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
The scope of the Bond lectures is to be enlarged 
by the addition of two courses of instruction—one 
each half-year—on scientific subjects. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for eight pastoral lec- 
tures during the coming year by ministers in active 
service. Mr. L. D. Wishard of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement visited the seminary recently. At 
a meeting of both faculty and students he gave a 
historical sketch of the movement and presented 
the call for a greater missionary interest. A large 
number of students volunteered to co-operate dur- 
ing the summer recess. 
Andover 
Mr. L. D. Wishard addressed the Society of In- 
‘quiry March 19 on The Forward Movement in Mis- 
sions. A number of men agreed to help promote 
the cause in the churches where they preach this 
summer.——The seminar in the history of reli- 
gious art, conducted by Professor Hincks, closed 
on March 20 with Mr. Libby’s excellent paper on 
Michelangelo.—During Professor Churchill’s slow 
recovery from a severe attack of pneumonic grip 
Professor Moore is criticising sermons and deliver- 
ing a few lectures on homiletics. 
Yale 
A preliminary examination was held by the New 
Haven Central Association for students intending 
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to apply at the regular meeting, April 8, for appro- 

bation to preach.—In pursuance of the scheme 

proposed at the Divinity School dinner held in Bos- 
ton at the time of the council, the alumni residing 
in Connecticut have decided to organize into an 

Alumni Association, and met for this purpose in 

the Lowell Mason Room Marcn 27. Rev. W. J- 

Mutch, ’85, was elected president, Dr. W. J. 

Moulton, ’93, secretary and treasurer.—— Dr. A. F. 

Rall, who held the Hooker fellowship in 1898-99,» 
will give a series of six lectures, beginning this 

week, upon The Theological Method and the Ritsch- 

lian Theology.—— Professor Bacon will not resume 

his work at the seminary this year, but expects to 

leave soon for a short trip in the South ——Prof. W. 

N. Clark of Colgate lectured before the seminary on 

The Historical Method in Theology. Next day he 

met the Middle and Senior Classes for an open dis- 

cussion on theology.——-The Middle Class gave a 

reception, March 28, to the members of the semi- 

nary and invited guests.——-The Dwight fellow- 

ship for next year has been offered to Mr. J. B. 

Lyman. 

Hartford 


One of this year’s Stone lectures at Princeton, by 
Prof. F. H. Foster of Pacific Semivary on the Atone- 
ment, was delivered here Friday evening.——Pro- 
fessor Beardslee is slowly convalescing from his 
recent illness, but has been obliged to give up his 
courses for the first half of this term.——Professor 
Walker, owing to his present iljness, has also given 
up his course on Calvinism.——The Baldwin-Foote 
list has been posted this year; each licensed senior 
is to receive books to the value of $38. 
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Obertin 
At a meeting of the faculty, March 21, it was 
voted that hereafter any student desiring to grad- 
uate (4, ¢., receive the degree B. D.) must present & 
college diploma at or satisfy the fac- 
ulty that he has the equivalent of a college educa- 
tion. This does not exclude any who desire to 
study under the professors’ instruction._—Profes- 
sor Currier will attend the Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference.——Much enthusiasm is manifest in the 
new departure—the Student Deputation of the 
Forward Movement. Last week 18 of the band 

met to inaugurate their work. 


Chicago 

Professor Mackenzie has just sent a book to 
press on The South African Problem.——Professor 
Chamberlain preached last Sunday in Oleveland 
and visited Oberlin College, of which he has just 
been elected a trustee.——-A gentleman of this city 
left the seminary $10,000, but his will is being 
contested because one of the witnesses is a benefi- 
clary under it.——Professor Mackenzie has been 
appointed by the American Board one of the dele- 
gates to the missionary conference in New York in 
April. President Fisk also is to represent the sem- 
inary at this conference.——Rev. W. E. Barton gave 
the Thursday afternoon address on The Pastor’s 
Relation to Educational Work.——Mr. Charies 
Weller, secretary of the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, gave the afternoon lecture March 29, 
with stereopticon views, on Modern Methods of 
Poor Relief.—The triennial Year-Book of the 


Continued on page 498. 
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Absolutely Pure 


Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 
biscuits, rolls, muffins and crusts. 
Makes hot bread wholesome. These 
are qualities peculiar to it alone. 


I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
to all others. —C. Gorju, late Chef, Delmonico’s. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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seminary has just appeared, giving the names of 
all officials ever connected with the institution and 
of all alumni, arranged in classes. Students now 
in attendance come from 44 different colleges. 


Pacific 


President McLean is absent for a week on a visit 
to Portland and Seattle. At the latter place he 
addressed the Puget Sound Congregational Club, 
as reported elsewhere.—The Senior Class, having 
completed the course in systematic theology, is en- 
gaged for the rest of the term upon the exegesis of 
the Hebrews.—In practical theology the Seniors 
are preparing papers on The Church as a Divine 
Institution and upon themes in Christian nurture. 
—-A brief special course in voice culture is now 
beginning for the whole body of students.——W. E. 
Eckles and George T. Tolson have been examined 
for approbation to preach and will be approbated 
at the next meeting of Bay Association.—The 
topic at a recent seminary prayer meeting was the 
Loneliness of Leadership.——At the last general 
exercise Mr. Ham preached on the Power of Re- 
vealed Religion. 


(For Record of the Week see page 499.) 
Deaths 
Fie heres Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BATCHELDER~—In Colorado Springs, Col., March 29, 
Sarah F. Batchelder, formerly 0: Weliesiey Hills, 











Mass. 

BELT—In California, March 17, of heart failure 
Salathiel D. Belt, pastor at ‘Paso Robles + 
Miguel. 

DANA—In 8. Amherst, Marsh 23, Joseph W. Dana, 
aged 74 yrs. 

HAYWARD-—In Boston, March 26, Lucy A. Hayward, 
aged 90 yrs , 8 mos, 

PAGE—In Atkinson, N. H., March 18, Abigail Page. 
oged 88 yrs., sister and member of the household o 

Jesse e, for 24 years pastor of the Atkinson 
Congregational church. She was a native of Atkip- 
son and for 73 years a member of the oa. = old- 
est surviving. She loved it and was erous 
pouceneter. Her interest in it continued ui ner ‘death, 
Her age was peaceful and beautiful, the rich fruitage 
of 4 life of loving service. 

PEABODY-—In Groton, March 26, Susan A. Peabody. 

WELLINGTON—In Roxbury, March 20, Florena Gray, 
wife of William Wellington. 








AFTER months of steady work on the part of me- 
chanics and artisans, Shepard, Norwell & Co. 
opened the whole of their enlarged store to the 
public on Monday of this week. In addition to the 
former entrance on Temple Place, the estates of 
Dr. Green, Nos. 30 and 32, and Dr. Vinton’s heirs, 
Nos. 26 and 28, have been acquired and the whole 
thrown iato one spacious and beautiful entrance. 
The great advantage of this entrance is that it 
permits of a stopping: place for carriages free from 
cars and seldom obstructed by teaming. The ad- 
dition of so much space has allowed the enlarge- 
ment of most all of the departments and the supple- 
menting of others that will be much appreciated by 
the public. The setting apart of a large proportion 
of the office floor for rugs is perhaps as notable as 
any, owing to the magnificent light coming from 
overhead, which permits of closest examination in 
the selection of these articles. On the fourth floor 
is a beautiful room devoted to the Little Folks. 
Here also is the waiting-room for women, perfect 
in its appointments and conveniences, with a ma- 
tron alwaysin attendance. Oa the third floor the 
upholstery department and boys’ clothing are sit- 
uated. The millinery department on the second 
floor now extends through to Temple Place, mak- 
ing it nearly 1560 feet iong. The department for 
French lingerie is also on this floor. In addition to 
the silk and dress goods on the first floor can be 
found ladies’ neckwear, laces, ribbons, etc. The 
new safety elevators, three in Winter Street side 
and one in Temple Place, make connections with all 
floors and are very smooth running and comfort- 
able. The effect that the store presents now is 
roomy, light and most attractive, and the purchas- 
ing public of Boston cannot fail to appreciate it. 

celebrate the opening, special values are being 
offered in all departments, it being the purpose of 
the firm to impress these opening days on the 
minds of the shopping public so strongly that they 
will long remember the new locations of the various 
departments. 


VISITING CARDS | W A R D’S 
In Correct Styles 
49 Franklin St., aciises | 
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Spring Humors 


It doesn’t make any difference whether you believe in 
the modern theory and speak of the causes of diseases as ref- 
erable to germs, microbes or bacilli, or whether you use the 
older and better understood terms of “humors” and “blood 
diseases ’’ — Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures them all JUST THE 
SAME. It cures those eruptions, boils and pimples which 


appear in the Spring; cures salt rheum or eczema and re- 
lieves the itching and burning; adapts itself equally well to, 
and also cures, dyspepsia and all stomach troubles due to 
generally weak condition and thin, anemic blood; cures ner- 
vous troubles, debility and that tired feeling, which just as 
surely indicate that the blood is lacking in vitality. This 
is not merely modern theory but it is solid, up-to-date fact. 


H OO D’S Sarsaparilla 


Is the best Spring Medicine, blood purifier, stomach, brain and 
nerve tonic that money can buy. Get a bottle TODAY. 





Moth Insurance. 


A dozen new improvements have gone into 
our Cedar Chest this year. Acting on the sug- 
gestions of different designers, we have tried to 
still further improve its efficiency and make it 
sustain its reputation of giving 

The best and cheapest protection to woolens 
and woolen articles from the ravages of moths. 

This year we have increased the amount of 
paneling on all sides of the chest, making it a 
much stronger and more beautiful piece of fur- 
niture. We have placed a double lock in place 
of the single lock. 

We now equip the lid with an automatic appliance for keeping it open without 
allowing it to go back against the wall. 

No other Cedar Chest in the world can compare with ours in quality and 
low cost. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Spring Overcoats, | |e 
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Our Spring Overcoats are 
Kitselman 
now ready. Excels in strength, beau 


and iron. Cheaper than w 
Prices, $15 to $35 


Designs. Ca’ 
KITSELMAN | BROS, Box 145 Ridgevilie’ ind. 
Steel Alloy Church and School Be! aa Send for 
M ACULLAR PARKER COMPANY Catalogue. The C. 5. BELL CO. Hillsbere, 0. 
) ’ Chureh bells, Chimes and Feais vf Best 


400 Washington Street, oy 


BUCKEY L FOUNDRY 
BOSTON. BUCKEYE BELL €O.. Cincinnti.0. 

















Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 
used? Send for our free book — it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept.E, Rochester, N. Y. 





HURCH AT MANU _wOHN H.Pray & Sons Co., 


FACTURE CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 


a CARPETS PRICES. 658 SASMINCTON ST. BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


AINSLIE, JAMES 8., First Ch., Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 
North Shore Ch., Sheridan Park, Chicago, Tl. 
Accepts. 

BAYLEY, DwiGuT 8., Chicago Sem., to Grand Junc- 
tion, Col. Accepts, to begin June 1. 

BLOOMFIBLD, GEO. J., Weeden St. Ch., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., to Machias, Me. 

CHAPEL, E. 0, to Webster, Liberty and Manning, 
Wis. 

CLANCY, WM. P., Hebron, Ot., to Brimfield, Mass. 

CLARK, PROF. EpwD. W., Ripon Coll., to W. Ro- 
sendale, Wis., fora year. Accepts. 

DovuGLAS, CLINTON, formerly of Pi'grim Ch., Des 
Moines, Io., accepts call to Albion, Neb. 

DowDEN, wo. H., to remain @ third year at Gill, 
Mass. 

FISHER, MILEs B., associate pastor at Adams, 
Mass., to Mill Valley, Cal. Accepts. 

Fisk, FRANKLIN L., Elkader, Io., to Sioux Rapids. 
Accepts. 

Forres, T. R, Churchill, Can., to Listowell. 
Accepts. 

GRIFFITH, Wo. E., Sauk Rapids, Minn., to Perham, 
his former parish. 

HOLSAPLE, R. N., accepts call to remain another 
year at Kiantone, N. Y., also to preach at Lander, 
Pa. 

KEAGY, FRANKLIN W. (licentiate), to Central, 
Beechwood, Cedarwood and Grassy Valley, Har- 
rison Co,, Ind. Accepts, with headquarters at 
Central. 

Kye, Rost. J., Brimfield, Mass., to Hebron, Ct. 
ecepts. His parishioners gave him $40 at his 
farewell reception. 

LANSING, R. C., to Albany, Vt. Accepts. 

LAWRENCE, HaRgry A., Copenhagen, N. Y., to 
Watertown, also to the Presbyterian church at 
Adams. Declines both, at the urgent request of 
his church, which has just increased his salary 
$100. 

LELAND, H. D., Paola, Kan., to Louisville. 

MANAVIAN, GARABED M., Nunica and Fruitport 
chs , Mich., to Keystone, Wis. Accepts. 

MERRILL, EDWD. H., Ripon OColl., to Princeton, 
Wis., fora year. Accepts. 

MILLARD, WM B., New London, Wis., to Geneseo, 
lll. Accepts. 

MILL . AUGUSTUS W., to remain another year at 
Rye, N. H. Accepts. 

NICHOLS, J. H., to Altona, Parker and Otter, Okl. 

PEASE, FRANK W., to remain another year at Alma, 
Neb. Accepts. 

PrTERS, RICHARD, Yale Sem., to United Cong. 
Ch, E. Providence, R. [. Accepts. 

Roninson, HENRY W., Chicago Sem., to Wimble- 
don and Kensal, N. D. 

ROWLAND, JOHN, Waupun, Wis., to act for six 
months as field agent of Ripon Coll. Accepts. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., Bristol, N. H., to Irasburg, Vt. 

SEARLES, GEO. R., Hancock, Minn., to Columbus, 

Mont. Accepts. 

SILcOx, JOHN B, Sacramento, Cal., formerly of 

Chicago, to Winnipeg, Can. Accepts. 

SmitH, EDWIN B., Louisville and Mt. Union, Kan., 
to Argentine. 
SmitH, Wo. R., Udall, Kan., to continue for one 

year from April 1. 

SPARHAWK, WILLIS T., to Putney, Vt., where he 
has been supplying. Accepts. 
Stroup, CHas. A., formerly of Freedom, 0O., to 

Strongsville. Accepts. 

STURTEVANT, ERNEST W., Braintree, Vs., to Post 

Mills and W. Fairlee. Accepts 

Topp, Wo, E., Brookfield, Mo., to Ridgebury, Ct. 

Accepts. 

TURNER, BENJ. R., Independence, OKL, to Way- 
noka, 

WExrs, HENRY W., Columbia, 8. D , to Houghton. 

Woop, MORGAN, Bond 8t. Ch., Toronto, Can., to 
ae Ch., Cleveland, 0. Aceepts, to begin 
ay 1, 

Woop, WALLACE H., Londonderry, Vt., to Peru. 

Accepts. 

Woopworts, ARTHUR V., Yale Sem, to Grand 

Forks and Manvel, N. D. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BuRR, HUBER, o. Cherokee, Cal., Mch. 13. Ser- 
mop, Rev. W. D. Kidd; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Ives and Louis Wallace. 


Resignations 
Biscok, GRO. 8., Cottage Grove, Minn. 
BRADSTREET, ALBERT E , Oxfoid, Mass. 
BROWNVILLE, JOHN W., Erving, Mass. 
ae EDWARD P., Harlan, Io., to take effect 
ay 1 
CRAWFORD, SIDNEY, Rutland, Mass, 
CULLENS, ARCHIBALD, withdraws resignation at 
Steuben, Me. 
ETHERTON, Guy E., Argentine, Kan. 
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HowARD, E. Lzex, Clyde Ch , Kansas City, Mo. 

Hoyt, Jas. P., Cheshire, Ct., to take effect July 
28, the anniversary of the opening of his pas- 
torate. 

JenKuns, DAvip T., Orary, N. D, to take effect 
in three months. 

nate DANIEL, Central Ch., Worcester, 

ass. 

PincH, PEARSE, First Ch., Springfield, Mo. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., Pelican Rapids, Minn., to take 
special work at the University of Chicago. 

STORAR, FoRDYCE, Gridley, Iil., after a six years’ 


pastorate. 
Dismissions 
MORRISON, GEO. M., Marshall, Minn., Mch. 21. 


Churches Organized 
PANAMA, CAL., 16 Mch., 21 members. Rev. Alice 
M. Robinson, pastor. 
SUSQUEHANNA, PA., Uakland Ch., rec. 27 Mch., 
110 members. 
Troy, N. Y., 22 Mch., Rev. A. E. Fitch of Rensse- 
laer in charge. 


Stated Supplies 


BELL, SAM’L, recently of Deerfield Center, N. H., 
at W. Charleston, Vt. 

FRISBIE, ALVAH L., pastor emeritus of Plymouth 
Ch., Des Moines, Io , for a few weeks at First Ch., 
Sioux City. 

IZARD, JOHN (layman), preaches regularly in a 
country district near Carbondale, Kan 

LockKk, Rop’t J., of Redfield Coll., at Plankinton, 
8. D., till permanent arrangements can be made, 

N ELSON, H, L., of Washburn Coll., at Linwood, 
Kan., through the summer. 

PENNIMAN, ANDREW O., at Covenant Ch., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., with a view to permanence. 

White, C. E., at Bakersfield, Vt. 


Ministerial Personals 

CARPENTER, OHAS. M., on the termination of his 
seven years’ pastorate at Hope Ch., Cambridge, 
was tendered a pleasant reception and presented 
with a Morris chair for his study. 

CARROLL, C#a8. W., Hough Ave. Ch, Cleveland, 
O., is taking a short vacation in Texas. 

HARLOW, RouFus K., now supplying at Redondo 
Beash, Cal., has been made pastor emeritus at 
Medway, Mass., his latest pastorate, with an an- 
nual grant of $100. 

pen eee Me H Cincinnati, 0., add the 
care of Plymouth Ch. to that of Storrs. 

Hopkins, HENRY, celebrated, Mch. 20, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his settlement as pastor 
over First Ch., Kansas City, Mo. His work there 
has covered a longer period than that of any 
other Congregational minister in the state. 

Pounp, Wo. H., assumed the pastorate, Mch. 11, 
of the new church at E. Cleveland, O., in connec- 
tion with the superintendency of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Pratt, DwiGutT M., was cordially welcomed Mch. 
25 to his new charge, the Walnut Gills Ch., of 
Cincinnati, O. sbe following evening a reception 
was tendered him in connection with the annual 
church supper and allotment of sittings. As a 
result of the gathering $500 were added to the 
annual income of the church, while at least 50 
families are stillto beheard from. The “ Brother- 
hood,” an organization comprising practically all 
the men in the church, recently discussed the 
topic, How Best to Aid the Pastor, and formed 
plans for aggressive spiritual work. 

RaTzeELL, J. PERRY, formerly assistant to Dr. 
M. C. Peters of the Bloomingdale Reformed Ch., 
N. Y., has been supplying at Orland, Ind. 

TUPPER, HENRY M., recently received a special 
gift irom the winter visitors to Ormond, Fla. 











Railroads and Excursions 





ALTON 
RAILROAD. 





Bin are contemplating a —y . any portion of which 
e made ever the Chic “Alton, it will pay you 
tor write to the undersigned ad maps, pam ee ra 
time tables. etc. J. W. DONALD, General Agent Pas- 
senger Dep’t 383 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
GEO. J. EARL TON, General Passenger and Ticket 








Agent, Chicago, 1 
GAZE’S TOURS 
EUROPE 
—56th Year— 
PARIS A series of attractive and com- 
. prehensive tours through Eu- 


rene aad including the World’s 
Fair, will leave during Spring 
and Summer months at fre- 
uent intervals. All Expenses, 
225 ogramence free 
Also Independen Tickets, Ho- 


EXPOSITION 


PASSION PLAY b> A. mtg 8. Tickets. All 
ALL EXPENSES = ‘t. EAVES, N. E. Agt., 
$225 to $800. 201 Washington St., Boston. 








Telephone 8968. 


EUROPE — including PARIS 


and OBERAMMERCAU. 
Our parties are conducted entirely by clergymen, 
teachers and university men, Choice as to price, route 
and length of time. All parties smal) and selected. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 


gy ty for a 
ay. orted tours 

passion : a i Saw of the world. independent 

steamer and railway tickets. Special 

PLAY inducements to clubs and societies, 
Illustrated itineraries free. 
CRAWFORD «& FLO\LD, 

608-610 Tremont Building, Boston ; 220 Broadway, New 

York City; 1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 621 Mar. 

quette Building, Chicago. 


PARIS 1900 Cissterea to'sait tune’ 
a oy ay to sail June 2 
to Cherbourg, South yanee St’'rs CITY 
or ROME and NEBRASKA, “ ciate chartered, June 
30 to Glasgow, fur Paris pusition, Oberamme 
Passion Play and Tour of Europe, booking now, Also 
Hoty "Lap —. A a and Summer Excursions to jane 8. 
mid eaves March 3, April 28, June 27. 
Bogd th the Wor Parties Sept. 12, Uct. 3, Nov 
F. OC. CLABK, 111 Breadway, New sata: 
or ©. V. DASEY, Agt., 7 Broad St., Boston. 


ITALY and GREECE 


LEISURE should be visited in one of our 
CULTURE SPECIAL ART TOURS 


onan travel slowly, comf-rtably, in- 
gently. The lectures are interpre- 


tative and tnspiriog The company is 
ECONOMY o cost i+ moderate. Uther 
fy a all parte of Europe. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, ITHACA, N.Y. 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. 
Few vacancies in private. rsonally con- 


gueted by Prot. CAMILLE TnURWaN ER, 31 Pierce 





























“Never Saw 
Such Baking” 


is the verdict of everyone using the 
Glenwood Home Grand range with 


asbestos lined oven —it bakes absolute- 
ly even on two oven shelves and on 


oven bottom at the same time. 








GLENWOOD 


The Glenwood Agent in your town has 
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The Business Outlook 


General distributive trade has been some- 
what retarded by the cold, chilly weather, but 
a large spring trade is confidently expected 
by retailers. As regards prices, the feature 
of the week has been the strength of agricul. 
tural products and provisions. Numerous ad- 
vances have been made in wages, which nat- 
urally will still further increase the purchas- 
ing power of the masses. Cotton alone of the 
agricultural staples has weakened somewhat. 
More activity is noted in wool. We under- 
stand that much of the business has been 
done at eoncessions. In the sugar refining 
industry demoralization continues; raw sugar 
has advanced because of heavy purchases by 
refineries. 

In iron and steel the new business is of a 
hand to mouth character. In this connection 
it is well to remember that productions are 
heavily sold ahead. Advices from the boot 
and shoe industry are very favorable, although 
the recent advances in leather have tended to 
somewhat restrict new business. Prices for 
lumber continue steady and some accumula- 
tion of stocks is reported. A heavy season’s 
business has been booked in carpets and up- 
holstery. The strike in Chicago is hurting 
the building material trade to some extent, 
but not seriously. 

The returns of bank clearings reflect an ex- 
panding circulation, the aggregate clearings 
being for the week $1,731,000, an increase of 
eight per cent. ever those of the previous 
week; most of this increase is in New York 
city, as outside of that center the clearings 
show a gain of a fraction of one per cent. 
Compared with a year ago, when speculation 
was active, there is a decrease of eight per 
cent. in the entire country’s clearings; but, 
dedacting New York clearings, there is a gain 
of fifteen per cent. for the rest of the country. 

Railway earnings continue phenomenal, 
those of sixty-three roads for the third week 
of March showing a gain of ten per cent. over 
the same week a year ago. 

The week in Wall and State Streets has 
witnessed gains in security values, and it is 
the consensus of opinion that the bull market 
has come to stay for sometime. Certain large 
interests are feeling more confident over the 
outlook, and it seems safe to predict that the 
upward tendency will continue for some little 
time to come. 





In and Around Boston 


Boston's Part in the Ecumenical Conference 
The committee appointed from several min- 
isterial bodies of Boston to arrange for a spe- 
cial service in the city previous to the sessions 
of the conference has fixed upon Wednesday, 
Aprilli. Three sessions are to be held—morn- 
ing and afternoon at Park Street Church and 
in the evening at Tremont Temple. The 
morning session will open at 10.30. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow will voice a welcome, Dr. H. C. 
Mabie will outline the New York gathering, 
and Dr. G. C. Lorimer is to conduct an hour 
upon the thought of Prayer in Its Relation to 
the Conference. From 12 to 1 o’clock a busi- 
ness men’s session will be held, addressed by 
eminent speakers. At 2.30 Bishop William 
Lawrence will open the devotional service. 
Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin is to preside frem 3 to 4 
o’clock, when the women’s work will be con- 
sidered. The young people are to have their 
share in the program at 4 P. M., the program 
being under the care of General Sesretary 
Baer of the U.S.C. E. The evening session 
at Tremont Temple will be addressed by Dr. 
N. D. Hillis. Admission to this service is by 
ticket only; these will be supplied in limited 
quantity to pastors who apply to Rev. W. T. 
McElveen, chairman of the committee. 


Modern Judaism Described 

The Young Men’s Congregational Club had 
for its chief guest and speaker at its meeting 
last week Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, 
leader of the radical wing of the Reformed 
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Jews of this country, and as other guests two 
of the younger rabbis, Fleischer of Boston 
and Hirschberg of Brookline. Rabbi Hirsch 
denied the race purity of the Jews or their 
present desire to conserve race purity. He 
denied that they longer cared to be consid- 
ered a distinct race or aspired to national 
restoration. Whatever exc'usiveness the Jew 
has today, he claims, is the fruit of Christian 
persecution and ostracism. For himself, he is 
indignant when he is asked about ‘‘his peo- 
ple.” ‘His people,” he claims, ‘ are the peo- 
ple of the United States,” and he insists that 
the modern Jew in Germany, France or the 
United States knows no other patriotism than 
that of the land in which he lives. 

Especially informing was Mr. Hirsch’s 
careful analysis of the differentiations in re- 
ligious belief among the Jews of today. Asa 
Reformed Jew, he frankly pays tribute to the 
great mission of Christianity to the world. 
He recognizes in Jesus a great prophet, but 
not a God, one whom Jews love as the Son of 
Man and would welcome to their synagogues 
were he to return to earth, whatever might be 
his reception in Christian temples. He de- 
nies that the Jews as a people can rightfully 
be held responsible for the crucifixion of 
Jesus, attributing it rather to intriguers, a 
few priests and the Roman officials. 

Rabbi Hirsch expressed his gratification at 
the catholicity of the club in extending the 
invitation to him, and the cjpb in turn felt its 
obligation to him for a frank exposition of the 
belief and attitude of the American liberal 
Jew. Rabbi Hirsch occupied the pulpit of 
Appleton Chapel, Harvard University, on the 
evening of the 25th of March, and he also lec- 
tured on The Talmud before the Semitic Club 
of the university. 


Training for Membership 

Rev. E. H. Chandler of Wellesley was the 
chief speaker on Monday at the Ministers’ 
Meeting. He opened the discussion upon the 
need of training children for highest effi. 
ciency as Christians. He commented upon 
the notable revival of the catechetical method 
and believed that it was due to the methods 
and subjects of the Sunday schools. These 
are often ill-fitted to the ages and psychologi- 
cal capacities of the scholars. His ‘‘ scheme” 
for instruction would be divided into four 
periods: objective impression, for underlying 
principles illustrated from the child’s own 
world; imaginative, for biographical lessons ; 
transitional, for teaching home and brotherly 
relations ; the dawn of reflection, for distinct- 
ive truth concerning God, sin, etc. These 
topics naturally overlap and anticipate each 
(ther in some particulars, but they serve well 
as a general plan. 

Rev. W. B. Forbush spoke for a recognition 
of the need of will training, so that when chil. 
dren accept Christ they may have the power 
to serve him. Rev. G. L. Todd emphasized 
teacher training in the Sunday school along 
normal course lines, pointing out successful 
classes in the state under the care of the Sun- 
day School Association. 


A Notable Lecture Course 
Last Monday noon in Park Street Church 
Dr. Joseph Cook delivered his 250th lecture in 
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Boston of a series which began twenty-five 
years ago. The audience completely filied 
the house. His sut ject on this occasion was 
Skipped Essentials in Pulpit and Pew. 
Among neglected themes he mentioned the 
Bible, war and peace, and the rum traffic, 
During the last quarter of a century Dr. Cook 
has in his lectures skipped few if any essen- 
tials in the wide range of theology, ethics, 
politics and reforms. Often his utterances 
have aroused dormant ¢ »nsciences and started 
important movements toward higher stand- 
ards of living, while he has secured the atten. 
tion of audiences far greater in number than 
those who came within the sound of his voice, 





Rev Dr. Edward Everett Hale gives to the 
world a few beautifal sentences from a letter 
to him written by James Martineau in 1898, 
Dr. Martineau said: ‘I pray not to be un- 
ready for the change of worlds. I dare not 
affirm. I only know that duty and love look 
more divine and the spiritual life more truly 
immortai than when I thought and spoke of 
them with less experience. The final mood of 
living religion resolves itself for me into filial 
trust and undying aspiration.’ 


It’s Scrofula 


Those little kernels in the 
neck! Has your child ever 
hadthem? You knowsome- 
times they swell, become 

‘painful, soften, and end in 
a scar. Give such a child 
just as soon as the kernels 
appear. The little swell- 
ings will grow less and less 
and soon will disappear alto- 
gether. Continuethe Emul- 
sion until the child has good 
flesh and a healthy color. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 














GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 


Brings pure rich 
and str to the 
whole system in convalescent 
eases of Yellow Fever, Typhoid, La | 
Grippe and Malarial Disorders ; im 
the appetite and cures Stomach Troubles. 








New York: E. Fougera & Co., 26 No. William St. 
5. 
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Biographical 
REV. ROBERT QUAIFE 


This honored veteran ‘flea 7, 1900, at the 
Adams Street Mission, Toledd, O., of which he was 


land, came to the United States in 1868, was fi 
pastor of the East Toledo Church, preached unt 
1886 in Wisconsin and Michigan, came to Ohio as 
general missionary and state evangelist for the 
Home Missionary Society, was temporary pastor of 
Grace Church, Cleveland, and Lagonda Avenue 
Church, Springfield, which he organiz-d, served as 
pastor at Irving Street, Cleveland, Storrs, Cincin- 
nati, and Birmingham, Toledo, and died in the midst 
of his work, greatly honored, in his 74th year, and 
within a few months of his golden wedding. 





REV. RICHARD H. MC GOWN 


Mr. McGown, pastor of the Courtland Street 
Church of Everett, Mass., died April 1. He was 
one of the most devoted pastors in suburban Bos- 
ton and highly esteemed by his people and the 
ministry. He was born in Ellsworth, Me., May 
30, 1850, and prepared for the ministry at Bates 
College and Bangor Seminary. After pastorates in 
Maine and New Hampshire, in 1895 he came to 
Everett. His death was from pneumonia. A 
widow and four children survive him, also a 
brother, Rev. A. J. McGown of Amherst, N. H. 
The funeral service was held on Tuesday, and the 
interment was made at Ellsworth. 





HENRY A. CLIFFORD 


Mr. Clifford, who died in Middletown, Ct., March 
23, was a specialist in the work of the religious 
census, @ valued helper to many pastors and 
churches, he having been engaged in this work 
almost continuously from the time of his conversion 
in 1888. He was one of the early members of the 
Yoke Fellows’ Band in the Fourth Church of Hart- 
ford, Ct. He was employed by the Connecticut 
Bible Society, by the chur-hes in Portsmouth and 
Dover, N. H., Lawrence and Roxbury, Mass., Brad- 
ford, Pa., and by a number of churches in Piiladel- 
phia, Il! health @6Mpelled him to give up.work in 
April, 1899. He leaves a wife and one son. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ UNION MEETING, Pil 
Boston, April 9, at 10 A. M. Foote ; Posaibi ties of te 
terdenominational Form Work; Speakers, 
Mr. Edwin v, Mead, Dean Cog ty Messrs. W. J. 
Batt and U. F. Uarter. 

FOREIGN MpesOMARY J PRAYER peg bieta under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. mM. 

WORLD'S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, June #2-29. 

wry ASSOCIATION, Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield, 

pr. 

SUFFOLK WR8sT AMOCLATION, United States Hotel, 
Boston, April 9, 11.30 4 

THE SIXTY-EIGHTH yt MEBTING of the Co 
gregational Sunda: a ag ad = Pio A Society 
will be held in P. Goat ar a, House, 
Boston, on Monat a rent “ioe ae at 4 Pp. M., for the 
purpose of reportiug the pr ee Neper o of the society, 
presenting the accounts, choosing officers, and for the 
transaction Cx other business. All life members are 
entitled to vote; also, ‘‘the State Association, Con- 
ference or Convention of ey Churches in 
any state may annually nominate five persons for 
election as annual members of the Society.” Geo. M. 
Boynton, tary. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, annual meeting, Detroit, 
ich., June 5-7. 


EOUMENICAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, New York 
city, April 21-May 1. 

INTERNATIONAL °. E. CONVENTION, London Eng., 
July 14-18. 


AMERICAN BOCIAL SCIENCE AS8O0CIATION, Washing- 


ton, D. C., May 7-11. 

STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
Mississippi, Gasers, April 12-15 
Georgia, tanta, April 19-22 
North Carolina, Ralelg April 23-26 
Tennessee, Nashville, y 3-6. 
Kentucky, Versailles. May 11, 12. 
Alabama, Huntsville, May 11-13. 
West V irginia, Morgantown, May. 15-17. 
California, Stockton, May 17-20. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 


Additions or changes should be sent in at once, 
Arizona, 11. 





New Jersey, East Orange, ’ 

Florida, Sanford, 

Tennessee, 26. 
ahoma, Kingfisher, 

New Mexico, : 

Kansas Seneca, 

Missouri, Carthage. 

Indiana, Terre Haute, 

Massachusetts, Amherst, 

Michigan, Ypsilanti, 

Ohio, EI 

New York, Homer, 

owa, Mason bity, May 16 

Illinois. Oak 

South Dakota, Sioux Fails, 











TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. Grove’s me 


superintendent. He was a native of Kent, Eng- 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
— } Cincinnati. 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
Chicago. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY - 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
- Buffalo. 
Louisville. 
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JUR interests influence our opinions. 






The manufacturers of Mixed Paints 
and so-called White Leads may be- 
lieve their mixtures are the best because it 
is greatly to their interest to do so. We 
believe that Pure White Lead is the best 
Paint and our belief is confirmed by hun- 
dreds of years of use, and the experience 
of practical painters everywhere. 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure Whate 
FREE Lead Tinting Colors. Any shade desired is readily 

obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and show- 
ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled “Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints '’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 











paid 
Satisfied with your purchase. write for the catalogue—it’s 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 








Choose a: ten dealers re carry in sock, at  yahagene than any dealer 
can quote. We a 
harness mak 
a 
You Save the Difference 
between the maker’s and the 
bo gh nee eee ou buy from 
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ers on i. big scale, with 
every facility for turning out the 
best work at the least cost. 


Money ret and freight 
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eae Craolaan Deven ete sk 
Vapo Do you Cresolens is & 
Gatarrh, Coughs, Goll, 00" Ons? — 
A gy = in the treatment 
Diphtheria and Scar- E. Fougera & Co., 20 North Wiliiam St., N. ¥. 

bd promneht petple free. y 


*vene-Gossalonete 180 Fulton St.,W. Y. City. 





, IODIDE OF IRON 
*°RONSTIRUTIONAL WEAKNESS 


None ones Lape ed >> sggmcongnasdl 
GIS 
EB. POUGE! ERA&CO. aN. Y. . 
Agts. for U.S. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
and 1 English Cure without 
senaveel medicine. freveener w. SDWARD & Son 

Queen Victoria St., London, 1 Wh ‘at 
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HANDBOOK 























SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print: 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Mi: ve- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. C, F. M.; 








ORNAMENTAL FENCE! 


25 different designs, they are all steel and cheap- 


No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No. 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8. 8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the Fb st 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why Give 


er than wood fence. Special ngewe to Churches 

and Cemeteries. Write us for catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MCH. CO., 
KOKOMO, IND. U 8. & 








nature fs on each box. 25c. 


CURE Freee: ttre 


For CATARRH, COLD in the head, HAY 
FEVER, LA GRIPPE and all diseases of 
the lungs. D.: WILSON, M. D:, 18 Boy)l- 
ston St., Boston, Mass. 





to Colleges? 

No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, Free Church Catechism. 
100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 

Single copies, 4 cts. ; 50, 75 cts. ; 25, 50 cts. 
No. 19, Church Incorporation. 
10 cts per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Béacon St., Boston, U.S. A. 
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Our Churches in the Michigan 
Copper Country 


(Continued from page 494.) 


too rare among us. Theologically be stands 
between the old andthe new. His wise leader 
ship has conserved the larger interests of our 
faith and polity and is a fitting crown to a 
career widely honored by his ministerial 
brethren. 

At Lake Linden the stamp mills of the 
“C. & H.” pulverize the rock brought from 
Calumet, and cunningly devised machinery 
washes out the copper and flashes the refuse 
into Torch Lake. The rock is pulverized in 
**heads,” under blows of filty-tons weight de- 
livered 103 blows to the minute, and there are 
twenty-two heads in commission with more to 
be added this summer. A famous engine 
pumps 60,000,000 gallons of water out of the 
lake every twenty-four hours, and is said to 
have cost, with its house and foundation, 
$250,000. It is doubtful whether $5,000,000 
would begin to replace the entire plant com 
prising these mills. 

Mr. F. G. Coggin, superintendent of the 
mills, has been to the Lake Linden church 
very much what the Wright family have been 
to the church at Hancock. Sturdy Scotch 
stock has lent its tone to the life of this 
church. Its roll reads like the list of the 
killed at Magersfontein. In the life of the 
community you get delightfal echoes of 
Dramtochty. Happening unawares upon 
some of the hearthstones you may hear the 
ancient Gaelic spoken between two souls far 
away from the cradle in which they were 
rocked. The various shades of theology em- 
braced in the church harmonize admirably in 
@ program of practical Christian work, and 
the church is building up along lines of Bible 
stady which combine the scientific and evan- 
gelistic spirits. The church numbers i161 
souls, occupies a modern building, and is 
looking forward to accessions to its numbers. 

At South Lake Linden the smelting works 
of the “C, & H.” turn the copper into ingots 
for the market. Here Rev. Henry Harris is 
pastor of a church of nearly 100 members. 
About bim gathers the romance of home mis- 
sions. Born on or near his present field, he 
learned and worked at the blacksmith trade 
in the neighboring mills and mines. Upon 
becoming a Christian, he engaged in mission- 
ary work in a needy neighborhood and worked 
both at the anvil and in the pulpit. His 
friends urged him to make more thorough 
preparation for the ministry. A short course 
of study at college and, later, a pastorate in 
the mountains of Colorado led to his call to 
the church at South Lake Linden. Under his 
leadership the home missionary church has 

- become self-supporting and is applying itself 
to the narture of the Christian life in its com- 
munity. 





























































Education 


—— Prof. H. S. Pritchett, superintendent 
of the United States Coast Survey, has been 
elected president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston. He is a Miss- 
ourilan. 

— A fine building in connection with 
Pomona College was dedicated March 5, to be 
known as Renwick Gymnasium. It cost 
$5,000, one half of which was given by Mrs, 
Helen G. Renwick, the remainder being raised 
by students, their parents and friends. Presi- 
dent Ferguson and Robert J. Burdette made 
addresses at the dedication service. 





The noonday prayer meeting (interdenom- 
inational) formerly held daily at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, has been removed to Bowdoin 
Square fabernacle. A particular purpose of 
the meeting is prayer for specific objects. 


COATS OF ARMS WARD’S 











ILLUMINATED FOR FRAMING 
49 Frauklin St., Boston. 
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IESCRIP TTY: mie 


IMAGEERANGES:, 


THE RANGE MAKES THE COOKING; MAGEE MAKES 






No other range so 
good as the MAGEE 


Because none other made like 
it. Embodies all the most 
practical, most advanced 
cooking ideas to date. It 
makes hard cooking seem 
easy, and easy cooking 
seem easier. It cooks accord- 
ng to the most developed 
cooking laws. That's all. The 
| Magee saves labor, saves fuel, 
| saves time and promotes good 
| temper. Sold by leading 

dealers. 


AGEE FURNACE C92, 


MAKERS OF THE 32-38 UNION ST. 


BoSTON. 











MAGEE HEATERS = RANGES 
FOLDING, 
HOT AIR 


SQUARE QUAKER 2%. BATH CABINET 


Our New 1902 Style, Every Man, Woman and Child Should 


Use it Weekly. Prolongs Life. 
ONLY LAWFUL CABINET MADE. Saves Medicine and Doctor Bills. 
Nature’s Health Preserver. 
Absolute Home Necessity. 
So confident are we that our Cabinet will please you 


WE SEND IT ON 3O DAYS’ TRIAL 


to be returned at our expense and your money 
refunded, if not just as represented. 
Enjoy Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, 
Hot Air, Perfumed, or Medicated 
Baths at Home, 3 Cents Each. 
Water baths cleanse the surface only. Our Cabinet Bath 
cleanses inwardly and outwardly, parities the blood, in- 


y'goreses and tones up entire system by ope: pening up the 
000,000 pores of the skin, thus enabl i 4 - = 


if Fetal het, 
ty and slug: 





Our Cabinet will sufprise and delight you, . Produces 
perfect health, cleanliness, vigor and beauty. Makes your 
nerves strong, sleep sound, appetite good. Dispels Colds, 
Fevers, Skin Diseases and Eruptions. Prevents Disease, 
Small Pox, Hydrophobia, Cancer, etc. Cures Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Quinsy, Bronchitis, Indigestion, Catarrh, Malaria, 
Headache, Female complaints, Eczema, Dropsy, all Blood, 
Skin, Nerve and Kidney troubles. 


WOR LID IMF G IC OL CHAE ol! 


Folds fiat in 1 inch space. 


OVER 1,000,000 USERS and 27,000 PHYSICIANS INDORSE IT. 
Any one can operate it. Especially fo: family use. No attendant. No danger. 


NOT ONLY A PREVENT- 
oan BUT A POSITIVE 


surarosirive A HOT SPRINGS A 


IPTION-— It’s not a cheap, flimsy affair, but a artiol el 
20 gy real swinging door, heavy steel frame, top code rubber Tioede | latest im 
Weighs 10 pounte, Easily carried. Quaranteed to be the best of all Cabinets on the 
your money refunded. as ie ‘ 
E PRICE I8 WONDERFULLY Low Frompt y_ sent to any address by express aes 
receipt of $5.00, complete with heater, directions and formu) Head an a Face Steamer, $1.00 extra. 
We're the largest manufacturers of Bath Cabinets in the world. 


DA Y—You won’t be d inted. We’ 
br nb gn HE me itn not - Sepeneenned. "homie by P. 0. 












Capital, $100,000.00. He- 
or Express Money 





Srteh Sh eh Shek ot Regia 
TSS See oe “AGENTS WANTED—Men and Women 
VALUABLE “BOOK ON FDEE eS ee eee 
The World Mfg. Co., 1940 World B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ALTAR 


insisted that the Closet and Altar column 
The Congregationalist, 





should be put into a permanent form convenient for daily use. 
A Vermont subscriber writes: “The book has been a great 
comfort to me and I wish I could give it to all my friends.” 





$1.00 Postpaid. Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Lyman at Hartford Semi- 
nary 


CONTINUATION OF THE CAREW COURSE 


Before a large audience, augmented by a 
number of the neighboring ministers, Dr. Ly- 
man delivered the second lecture of the 
Carew course at Hartford Seminary last week 
Wednesday evening on Preaching as an Art. 
And surely preaching was never brought to a 
higher and purer level than in this lecture. 
He prefaced it with a tender and gracious 
tribute to the late Dr. Walker, as one of the 
great stylists of the New England pulpit. A 
working definition of preaching, based on the 
student questions, was repeated from the first 
lecture: Christian preaching in its unique 
and commanding distinction is the blending 
of an art and an incarnation, yet so as that 
the separate sense of the art disappears in the 
superior and sacred urgency of the incarna- 
tion. True preaching is a wrestle, and its 
only true constituent is spiritual reality. It 
is the expression of the highest truth in the 
purest form of beauty. The really winning is 
the truly beautiful. 

In the first place the conventional oratorical 
principles, the professional technique, must be 
cons{dered, but they are only the furniture of 
the vestibule in any true philosophy of art as 
related to preaching; they take care of them- 
selves in a large measure if the deeper princi- 
ples of art are vividly realized. Consideration 
must also be taken of the domain of art as re- 
lated to preaching. It lies in beauty, not as a 
mere accident, but as embodied in eternal 
principles, It may and should be cultivated 
in the open air in communion with what St. 
Francis would call his ‘‘ brothers,” the mead- 
ows, rivers and hills. There should be fuar- 
ther development in the careful reading of lit- 
erature—history, poetry, with a steady search. 
light out for reality. Language is another 
special art, conducive to this same thought of 
beauty. Reverence words, as nothing less 
than the revelation of eternal truth through 
the eternal loveliness. Philology runs back to 
biology. 

The one great principle in gaining this true 
art in preaching is that the man must stand 
for his message. He must develop a fine soul 
and pour out the whole of it in his preaching. 
The preacher is to train himself in the beauty 
of life, soul and grace. The best way to have 
a fine style is to havea fine sou). This sepa- 
rates artifice from art. Art in preaching is 
art in living. But in the sermon itself this 
art expresses itself in the synthesis of the 
three great norms, subject, speaker and con- 
gregation. Art in preaching is to learn to 
tune those three. Style is the subject at its 
truest, the preacher at his fullest, the people 
as they really are, with a rhythmic correla- 
tion of the three. In the light of these three 
elements must every sermon be tested with 
the aim constantly in view to save men in the 
largest sense. 

Two suggestions come out of this material. 
The preacher shall train himself to be, as 
well as to express, the truth in forms of 
grace that he may win men, testing his ser- 
mon thoroughly in its three constituent ele- 
ments. And, again, the undertone of all 
preaching should be joyful, not thinking 
about being happy, but really being happy, 
kindled, alert, exhilarated with grace and 
graciousness combined. This eliminates pro- 
lixity. Throughout beauty of movement is 
best, and art in ite truest sense will conduct 
ui to life, that highest power in preaching. 

Cc. E. W. 





The Boston Herald puts it altogether too 
strong when it says that the American people 
“look upon suffering and death among the 
people of Asia with almost as much indiffer- 
ence as we would regard the slaughter of an 
equal number of animals.” The response to 
our appeal for the famine sufferers of India 
shows that the statement is not exact. 
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Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MARCH 30 


Miss Atkinson read a part of Eph. 1, and 
spoke of intelligent prayer for the missionaries 
made easier by personal knowledge. A pleas- 
ant message was given from Mrs. Browne of 
Harpoot, who was so often welcomed in these 
meetings during her stay in this country. 

The work at Gedik Pasha, Constentinople, 
under the care of Mrs. Marden, Miss J nes 
and Miss Barker, received special attention. 
Letters were read from Miss Barker, first 
while she was spending her summer vacation 
in Marsovan, in the pleasant home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Tracy, finding ‘“‘the air so cool and re- 
freshing, such a change from the hot, dusty 
streets of Stamboul,” in addition to the de- 
lightfal companionship of the Marsovan cir- 
cle. A later letter, written in February, gives 
an interesting account of the Christmas cele. 
bration of the Gedik Pasha Sunday school, 
with its seventeen classes. The pupils are 
mostly Greeks and Armenians, and among 
the latter are many wh se fathers and broth 
ers were killed during the massacres, and 
whose friends are helping them to attend the 
mission day school. Jan.18 being the Arme- 
nian Christmas, the previous Sunday, the 
14th, was devoted to the special exercises in 
the Sunday school, and then the social affair 
was held on Christmas Day, at the mission 
house, for one-third of the school, while two 
more parties were received on the following 
day. The entertainment, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Santa Claus, was much like those the children 
in this country enjoy, even including the 
candy furnished by the American consul gen 
eral, although the Santa Claus who visits 
the United States does not ueually read the 
names of the children who have been very, 
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very irregalar in attendance, while it is much 
like him to specially reward those who have 
net missed a Sunday. 

Mrs, Schneider supplemented this account 
with reminiscences of the beginnings at 
Gedik Pasha, with which she was identi- 
fied, a work in which Mrs. Bowker was 
especially interested, and traced the steady 
growth from that time to the present. She 
also spoke of her class of nine young men in 
the Armenian Sunday school held every Sun- 
day noon in Pilgrim Hall. 

Mrs. Durant read a letter from a former 
student in the Girls’ College at Constantino- 
ple, who is now an efficient aid to Miss Shat- 
tuck in Oorfa, as a part of her work taking 
charge of a Sunday school with forty teachers 
and 900 children. 

Miss Child presented the needs of the 
Gedik Pasha work in the way of a perma- 
nent building, the lease of the present build- 
ing now expiring, generously offering to some 
person of means the opportunity of purchas- 
ing this building for $10,000, thus securing an 
investment in the Lord’s work which is sure 
to pay a good rate of interest; 








TuHIs WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


‘“* THE strength of twenty men.” When Shakespeare 
employed this phrase he referred, of course, to healthy, 
able-bodied men. If he lived in these days he 
would have kuown that men and women who are not 
healthy may become so by taking Hood's Sarsaparilia, 
This medicine. by making the b'ood rich and pure and 
giving good appetite and perfect digestion, imparts 
vitality and strength to the syatem. 





THE non-irrita*ing cathartic— Hood's Piils. 











cake, ubsolutely free of charge. 


SOAP: 
Mrs. Adlai E, Stevenson, 


Wife of Ex-Vice-President. 
Mrs. B. R. Tillman, 
Wife of Senator Tiltman, of 8. C. 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, 
Editor of “Christian Nation.” 
Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, = [the world, 
The most prominent woman lawyer in 
Mrs. Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Wife of Captain Sigabee, U.S. .N. 








We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from 
any other floating white soap—purer, more screntific and delicate, 
made of better materials, and by latest perfected methods. If 
your own dealer has not FAIRY SOAP on sale, send us his name 
and address, as well as your own, and we will send you a full size 


The following are a few of the 


many prominent people who use and highly recommend FAIRY 


Mrs Marion Butler, 

Wife of Senator Butler, N, C. 
Rev. P. J. Franciscus, 

Cniversity of Notre Dame, Ind. 
Mrs. W. A. Harris, 

Wife of Senator Harris, of Kansas. 
Mrs. Charlies W. Pairbanks, 

Wife of Senator Fairbanks, of Ind. 
Senora ines G. de Infante, 

Wife of Minister from Chili, 


Address, Dept. \, THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, Il, 
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TABLE WATER. 
pure ANT Uli STL “ 
POSSES sing all the aftri Lutes 
MARY LE Le shit OT ANING 
heve wage. ombined with medic 
gual! whose actos 18 111 Wd 1 bul 171108! 
eer r ve. It has 10 egual 


At all leading Hotels, ibs and Cates 
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Cotton Underwear 


This department has been greatly enlarged. We have 
beautiful French Underwear, and the best productions of 
America. We are the only house in Boston selling the 
famous HATHAWAY COTTON UNDERWEAR, in- 
dorsed* by the National Consumers’ League as being 
made under the most perfect conditions. 


‘¢ Fac-Simile of label ’’ 
Cc. F. HATHAWAY 4 CO. 








WATERVILLE, MAINE. 
We name a few examples of good workmanship at reasonable prices: 


WOMEN’S NIGHT DRESSES, sccx'ana siecves trimmed with 


cambric hemstitched ruffle. Hand-made button holes, at each 


1.50 

WALKING SKIRTS. seatutur emproideries, ranging In price 
@ach from..........+++-- a ensereeeeeeranea essa cans | .00 to 6.50 
WOMEN’S DRAWERS, Joxc‘cara, open and closed, at per pair | 


made with a ruffie of fine embroidery, with cluster of t 





DRAWER 4 tucks, open and closed, at per pair............-. 75c 
WOMEN’S CORSET COVERS, fifo meae'uettonnoies, ef exch 


50c 
WOMEN’S CORSET COVERS, tivtiric, ‘v ana cyuare neox, 


with very fine embroidery, hand-made buttonholes, at each.... 75c 


Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter St. and Temple Place, Boston 












s JIURITY: 
and Qt ALITY: 
GU ARANTEED 


site deeeue shat ot ean ie ag Semtah Aatew 
Proof Etchings, which can be obtained by sending the 
coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


Address Dept. G, P..0. Box 2917, New York City 
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Singer Cabinet Table 


Furnished Only With Singer Sewing-Machines. 








[Copyright 1899.) 


4 THE WRITER. “ 







Sold on Instalments. 
Old Machines Taken In Exchange. 






The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“* Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.”’ 



































